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...from the executive vice-president 





MARION N. KERSHNER 


In conducting an NMA business, in making plans for the future, a 
great amount of information is needed about members’ work and their edu- 
cation. One of the best ways we have of getting this information is through 
esearch surveys such as the NMA Membership Analysis just published and 
released to the public. To get the information in this survey 1700 NMA 
members were asked to complete a questionnaire about their jobs, age, edu- 


cation and training. 


In compiling the results of the survey it was found that about 48% of the 
NMA membership is made up of foremen or first-level supervisors. About 
59% are in production supervision of all levels, while the remainder are 
split among staff, technical and professional and top executive positions. 


It is interesting to note that the average NMA member is 411 years old 
and has been in industry for 19 years, nine years of which have been served in 
a management position. As for education, 85°@ of all members are high school 
graduates and 30% of all members are college graduates. Over half of our 
members (51°) has had some college training with technical and profes- 
sional people leading the way. 

Great interest was shown in company training programs; fifty-five per cent 
indicated they have participated in a company training program within the 
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IN THIS ISSUE Companies spend hundreds of thousands 
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ways realize how much of this is wasted 
if certain employee communications are ignored; Alfred M. Cooper tells 
about the influence of every employee on PR on page 8... Recently there 
has been much interest in Soviet education—and for obvious reasons; for a 
comprehensive run-down on just how good the Soviet educational system is, 
read “Schooling the Soviet Scientist” written by an expert on Soviet affairs 
(page 40) ... Gen. Hermon F. Safford, National Management Man of 1957, 
describes a thorough supervision training program (page 36) .. . Alcohol 
costs American industry millions of dollars; for a report on what some pro- 
gressive companies are doing about it, read “The Problem Drinker”. 

Young company presidents is the subject of a controversial FORTUNE article 
to be reprinted in two installments beginning with this issue (page 21) ... 
On the cover: ammonium sulfate crystallizer, Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. 
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Report.... 


....f0r supervisors 





by Stewart French 


Space—all kinds of space—is a major 
issue in Washington these days. There's the 
problem of Outer Space, to which we must 
get, and deal with, even though we don't 
know where it starts, or ends (if it does 
end), or what is up there. Congress has a 
bill before it to get us there anyway. 


Then there's the politically charged question 
of the air space over our America and how it's used. 
The House subcommittee on Legislative Oversight has 
a potentially red-hot investigation cooking on the 
way the Federal Communications Commission, for ex- 
ample, has allocated wave-lengths and frequencies in 
our air to radio and TV stations. A right to use a 
certain part of space in the way of readily received 
wave-lengths is worth millions upon millions of dol- 
lars to the big broadcasting companies, and alloca- 
tions are made by appointed officials whose pay is 
peanuts compared with the value of a single coast- 
to-coast program. 


So, too, with the use of the air space for air- 
line routes. Last year a "leak" from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB)—which grants the Certifi- 
cates of "Convenience and Necessity" without which 
an airline cannot operate—held that Northeast Air- 
lines was to be allowed to participate in the plush 
Florida run, and made a lot of money for some peo- 
ple and a lot of headaches for others. An "“anti- 
leak" bill also is before Congress, and CAB and its 
administrative arm, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
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tion (CAA) will come under the scrutiny of the Leg- 
islative Oversight Subcommittee of the House. 

Then, to come down to earth, there's the ques- 
tion of what Space we can claim in Antarctica, 
against the rival claims of a good many other na- 
tions. It doesn't sound important now, but it could 
be very much so for weather control and forecasting, 
and also for minerals. Besides, if Russia were 
sitting on top of the pole down under, it would have 
a bad effect on the nations of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. There's legislation pending to forward our 
position in the Antarctic, too. 


A more immediate space matter that's been pre- 
sented to Congress is that of parking space. Ina 
vigorous speech on the Floor of the Senate, Senator 
Prescott Bush, Connecticut Republican, Yale man and 
Wall Street banker, assailed car manufacturers for 
building "gargantuan monsters that have created 
serious problems." These problems, the Senator told 
Congress, are: 


"First, they (the oversize autos) are too big, 
too fast, too powerful, are rapidly making ob- 
solete our highways, and are endangering human 
life and limb. 

"Second, they are enormously wasteful of 
raw materials, such as iron ore, nickel, and 
petroleum, which we should be conserving in the 
interest of national security. 

"Third, they are rapidly becoming too ex- 
pensive for the average American to buy and 
maintain, and the day may be at hand when they 
have priced themselves out of the market. 

"Fourth, unless American manufacturers 
meet the public demand for smaller, cheaper 
cars, European imports will take over a 
steadily increasing share of the domestic 
market, with serious effects upon employment in 
American automobile plants and in the hundreds 
of small businesses throughout the country 
which are their suppliers of parts and equip- 
ment. 

"Fifth, one of the unhappy consequences 
may be a march on Washington by the American 
manufacturers, reversing their traditional po- 
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sition for 'freer trade,' and demanding high 

tariff barriers. This would be the most frus- 

trating blow which could be inflicted upon our 

European allies in the field of international 

trade." 

Philosophically and even legally, space is hard 

to define, except in terms of time. (Did you ever 
try it?) And Congress is finding it tough to do 
anything about it. 

MAN ON THE MOON WOULD BE TOPS 

Of all the space problems in Washington, the 
most far-reaching, literally and figuratively, is 
that of outer space. This dim distant place, if one 
may use the term, was brought down to earth for all 
of us by the sputniks and their live (for a time) 
passenger. 

No one in Washington any longer regards these 
made-in-Russia objects as toys or the launching of 
them as a basket-ball game. It would only take a 
very little development for them to be carrying 
television cameras that could give the Communists 
information we don't want them to have. If a nation 
were to land a rocket, even an unmanned one, on the 
Side of the moon we can see from earth, and then 
were to send one around the other or "dark" side 
and photograph it, that nation would have a first 
claim, under international law, to sovereignty over 
the moon. That is, its claim would be better than 
anyone else's, and would be good as against all the 
world until someone established a better one. 

Granted that in the immediately foreseeable de- 
velopment of space travel, a nation claiming the 
moon, even by landing a manned space ship on it, 
probably couldn't keep other nations off. Yet any 
nation that tried to establish a base there after 
the Russians had, say, first "staked out" their 
claim by either landing or photographing, or both, 
would be an aggressor in international law. 

No one can doubt that a base on the moon could 
give the nation that had it a pretty clear idea of 
what was going on in the world, and would provide 
it with the greatest of all missile launching bases. 

The possible results flowing from any one na- 
tion's controlling the moon, or getting a toe-hold 
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on its own in outer space, has impelled many 
thoughtful persons, in government and out of it, to 
drive for true international cooperation in outer 
space. As a first step, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy is considering proposed legislation 
calling for an appropriation of $50 million— 
"to achieve the development and control of 
outer space .. . by the United States and all 
friendly nations working cooperatively to pro- 
mote scientific progress and the security and 
welfare of all nations and peoples of the 
earth." 
The measure would attain this announced purpose by 
the peaceful application of atomic energy. Sen- 
ator Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico Democrat who 
has been alternating as Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy committee, spoke glowingly of our atomic- 
powered submarines and asserted the belief that 
atomic energy would prove to be the best fuel for 
space travel. 


HOW HIGH IS THE SKY? 


Senator Anderson's bill does not attempt to 
define its subject, outer space. One reason is that 
ouxer space has no accepted definition. Where does 
it start? Philosophically, it would have no end, 
although Einstein, wearing his mathematician's hood 
rather than his philosopher's wreath, theorized that 
it must. 

An answer was offered, tentatively, by Dr. 
Andrew Haley, President of the International As- 
tronautical Federation and general counsel of the 
American Rocket Society, at a meeting of the Federal 
Bar Association here in Washington. His recom- 
mendation was that outer space start at the upper 
limit of "air space," the area above a nation's 
soil, which by international law is regarded as part 
of the territory of the individual nation over which 
it is, and subject to that nation's sovereignty. 

While the limits of air space have never been 
legally defined, they could be said to end at the 
point where it is physically impossible for a nation 
to exercise its police power. This would be the 
point at which a craft that requires support from 
the air could not be flown even theoretically. 
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VERY SHOP, OFFICE, and field 
E employee of an industrial cor- 
poration strongly and often unwit- 
tingly influences the attitude of the 
public toward that company and its 
products. 

Public utility corporations, banks, 
and department stores for years have 
appreciated the effect on their busi- 
ness, for good or evil, of local public 
opinion. More recently it is becom- 
ing apparent that the employees of a 
factory, in addition to the sales and 
public contact clerical people, may 
strongly influence public attitude to- 
ward that concern. 

The importance of salesmen, re- 
ceptionists, window employees, and 
telephone operators as builders of 
goodwill has long been recognized. 
It is customary to train these people 
carefully in methods of meeting the 
public. Public attitude surveys prove 
that employee performance ranks 
second among the factors influencing 
public attitude. 

It may call for something ap- 
proaching a crisis in the affairs of a 
corporation to point up the tremen- 
dous aggregate effect on the con- 
cern's public relations of the day-by- 
day mingling of all employees of a 
plant with their friends and neigh- 
bors. 

An instance of the awful power of 
unfavorable employee publicity: A 
company spends tens of thousands 
of dollars in an honest effort to con- 
vince the citizens of a community 
that it not only manufactures a su- 
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perior product, but that its plant is 
“a good place to work.” 

But suppose any important seg- 
ment of the thousands of employees 
of that plant should happen at the 
same time to be telling their friends 
that they are working in a madhouse. 
Day after day, and particularly night 
after night, this thoughtless, unfa- 
vorable exaggeration is dissemi- 
nated. Will the public believe the 
favorable publicity of the company, 
or will they attach more weight to 
the apparent “lowdown,” coming 
straight from the mouth of a man 
who works there? 

Some years ago I was afforded an 
unusual opportunity to observe at 
close range, and to evaluate by a 
neverfailing yardstick, the power 
that is generated by the casual public 
contacts of employees who never 
meet the public at all during work- 
ing hours. 

At the time I was consultant to a 
large public utility organization, 
training their shop and field employ- 
ees in accident prevention, their 
office employees in effective methods 
of meeting the public, and also con- 
ducting advanced sales training. 

About then this utility began to 
engage in a life-or-death ownership 
struggle to determine whether or 
not it or its competitor would go out 
of business. 

In this instance, the voters of the 
community would determine the is- 
sue in the course of a series of special 
city-wide elections. There were five 
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in all, and in each the utility had 
measures on the ballot the passage of 
which were vital to its continued 
existence. 

Heretofore the utility had won 
about as many of these local elections 
as it had lost. In this series, however, 
they could afford to lose none. In 
studying employee reaction toward 
the approaching first election I found 
these people frankly uninterested. 

In an effort to remedy this and 
enlist the support of the utility’s own 
employees, I prepared text material 
outlining the utility’s position in the 
controversy, as fairly and impartially 
as possible. Then two rounds of 
meetings were scheduled, in which 
every employee was afforded an op- 
portunity to become familiar with 
these facts. 

At the close of the first of these 
meetings the employees were re- 
quested to pass on the information 
they had received to their “friends 
and neighbors” (there is a distinction 
here) giving these citizens the util- 
ity’s side of the story. Afterward, 
each was to report back on the num- 
ber of contacts thus made. 

The employees reported an aver- 
age of eight favorable contacts 
apiece, and this solid core of 85,000 
favorable votes is sufficient to swing 
any special election, even in this 
large city. Management gave its cru- 
sading employees major credit for 
winning five elections within less 
than two years, after which its com- 
petitor was absorbed. These em- 
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ployees not only failed to disseminate 
harmful, false information but they 
took positive, concerted action to get 
the truth before the public. 

An instance such as this may be 
extreme, and it is not so likely that 
the employees of the average manu- 
facturing plant ever will be asked 
to electioneer in behalf of the com- 
pany. Nevertheless it was interest- 
ing as an example, allowing close 
evaluation, of what can be accom- 
plished when thousands of workers 
are telling an identical story about 
the company to their friends and 
neighbors. The election results af- 
forded a fairly accurate yardstick 
with which to measure the success 
of the training program. There is 
a tremendous latent force here, and 
when the need arises it may be util- 
ized in any plant. 

Until’ some organized effort is 
made to direct the employee's after- 
hours contacting, it is surprising how 
the most enlightened company policy 
may become twisted in the telling in- 
to something unpleasantly detriment- 
al to the interests of employees and 
townspeople alike. One thousand or 
50,000 uninformed workers, talking 
loosely, can inadvertently do an un- 
believable amount of damage. 


And it is not always the workers 
who say the wrong thing. In one 
very large plant, a beautifully 
equipped, complete new hospital unit 
was installed. Properly publicized, 
this facility should have been a real 
feather in management's cap. But 
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at a big downtown dinner an execu- 
tive of this company told the as- 
sembled crowd, “We've got a fine 
new hospital out at our plant, staffed 
with two excellent doctors and sev- 
eral nurses. With this splendid fa- 
cility we now have no trouble han- 
dling 500 accident cases a day.” Next 
day this information was featured 
in every newspaper in the city. 

Naturally, such pronouncement by 
an executive of a corporation is going 
to do some damage to a plant en- 
deavoring to maintain its reputation 
as a “good place to work.” And the 
corrections and explanations later 
published probably went largely un- 
read. 


That plant employed 45,000 peo- 
ple. The public utterance of the 
executive was dramatic and damag- 
ing. But what those thousands of 
employees were telling their friends 
about this and a hundred other mat- 
ters, nobody knew. As one of these 
employees, I would say that most of 
the information thus passed out was 
at least as misleading as the hospital 
publicity, and some of it much more 
sO. 

For one thing, the workers there 
knew almost nothing of the prob- 
lems management was facing. They 
were never encouraged to know. But 
when asked questions about their 
own plant they disliked to own ignor- 
ance, so they could be depended on 
to say something, however inaccurate, 
and no matter how bad it made the 
company look. And this, of course, 


was the version the public was likely 
to credit, coming as it did from one 
who worked there. 

Insuring that employees will pre- 
sent to their friends uniform and 
truthful reports regarding conditions 
in their plant is essentially a training 
job. Just issuing printed or mimeo- 
graphed brochures to these people 
will not do the trick, for the reason 
that you have no way of knowing 
whether any employee can or will 
absorb the information thus pre- 
sented to him. Neither can you be 
sure that he will be disposed to pass 
on this information to others outside 
of working hours. Until the em- 
ployee has been encouraged to do a 
little thinking about the matter he 
may feel no responsibility whatever 
for improving his company’s public 
relations. 


HUS THERE ARE TWO phases to 
‘Eas such program of public rela- 
tions training. First the employees 
must be informed, not with a lot of 
minor detail relating to organization 
or administration, but specifically 
concerning those vitally important 
policies of management which can 
most favorably affect public attitude. 
These matters may classify as recent 
innovations (such as an improved 
profit-sharing plan) or they may be 
excellent but little-known policies of 
long standing that should be accorded 
the widest possible word-of-mouth 
publicity. 

Second, the employees must be 
taught how best to pass out this 





information whenever opportunity 
affords—perhaps when someone asks 
questions, or in the course of a 
friendly discussion with visitors in 
the home. Under these circumstances 
the citizen-recipient is least likely to 
be resistant to new and favorable 
ideas. 

The first requisite of the informa- 
tion passed on to the employees for 
dissemination must be that it is 
100% accurate. If, even through 
error, an effort should be made to 
persuade the employees to pass out 
misleading information, the entire 
program would at once lose all mean- 
ing to these people. But there is 
never any occasion for this to happen 
deliberately, and the administrator of 
the informational program must see 
to it that it does not happen inad- 
vertently. 

Lecturing to employees in large 
groups has the same drawback as 
issuing brochures. There is no effec- 
tive way, either to be sure the em- 
ployees have absorbed the informa- 
tion properly, or to be certain they 
are minded to do a good job in pass- 
ing it out to the public. Written or 
oral exams would be altogether out 
of place here. 

If the job is to be done right the 
employee must attend a conference 
with his fellows where this informa- 
tion can be thoroughly discussed. 
After that, each worker should be 
furnished with the printed matter 
for reference. 
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In practice, it is found that such 
company-wide meetings usually 
need be held but once or twice yearly 
—that is, whenever there arises a 
vital need that certain information 
be accurately presented by the em- 
ployees to the citizens of the com- 
munity. 

There is nothing like a good hot 
discussion to fix pertinent facts in 
the mind of the employee. And 
should motivation to cooperate be 
called for, discussion in a small con- 
ference group permits the leader to 
persuade those present that they have 
a responsibility in the matter of help- 
ing improve their company’s public 
relations. The truth is, this latter 
objective is the more important one, 
since the issuance of any amount 
of informative material to the em- 
ployee has little value unless the 
worker is minded to disseminate it. 

Hiring a corps of instructors to 
conduct these meetings is expensive 
and unnecessary. A better job is 
done if each meeting is conducted 
by the immediate supervisor of the 
employees in attendance. 

Whereas it might be difficult to 
develop all foremen as accomplished 
public speakers, it has been found 
easy to teach any supervisor how to 
lead a successful conference. 

Thus, in the aforementioned pub- 
lic utility organization, I utilized the 
services of 150 supervisors as con- 
ference leaders to get over the neces- 
sary information and motivation to 
10,000 employees. Each supervisor 
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led two or three meetings with at- 
tendance limited to 20 to 30 to a 
group. Each employee attended two 
meetings, but under any circum- 
stances other than the exigency of a 
holty contested election campaign, 
one would have been enough. Even 
so, each round of meetings was com- 
pleted within four days without in- 
terfering with work schedules. 

Most plants now conduct some 
sort of formal training in accident 
prevention. Many corporations also 
train their salesmen and office public- 
contact employees in effective meth- 
ods of meeting the public. Where 
these types of training are 
already carried out by confer- 
ence method a hard core of 
experienced conference lead- 
ers already is available for 
the bigger job. 

Otherwise, it is possible to train 
supervisors as conference leaders 
even while they are leading their 
first conferences. The point is that 
instruction of subordinates is a nat- 
ural function of any supervisor, and 
it is to this immediate supervisor 
that employees are accustomed to 
look for new information. A super- 
visor is constantly teaching, and a 
good one likes to teach. 

Employees will usually accept the 
word of their supervisor that the in- 
formation he is passing on to them 
is accurate and complete. And no 
one else is in as good a position as 
the supervisor to see to it that the 
individual employee is properly dis- 
seminating this information. 
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From the above it will be evident 
that it is only necessary to sell the 
supervisors on the practicability of 
the program, after which they will 
understand how best to secure the 
cooperation of their own people. 

At no time is it permissible to 
employ coercion in persuading the 
workers thus to cooperate with man- 
agement. Such tactics are never 
necessary, and certainly would fail 
of their objective if essayed. If em- 
ployees are not minded to cooperate 
with their own management, some- 
thing serious is wrong with the labor 
relations in that plant. In practice, 
the functioning of this pro- 
gram _ serves directly to 
improve management-employ- 
ee relationships. The employee 
who has gone to bat for his 
company thereafter feels more 
a part of the organization employing 
him. 

Right at its inception any such 
program as this is always met with 
a certain amount of skepticism by the 
employees. This is a natural attitude, 
and these people must be convinced 
that this thing is strictly on the up- 
and-up. Thereafter they learn that 
management is going to some trouble 
to inform them of what is going on 
at the policy-making level. (They 
like this.) And finally, they must 
experience for themselves the satis- 
faction of being able to answer truth- 
fully and authoritatively any ques- 
tions put to them by acquaintances— 
people who do not work for the 
company. 
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Thus it is that the first effort in 
this direction may win only limited 
cooperation, while each succeeding 
time the method is utilized the re- 
sults become more gratifying. After 
two trials, management will realize 
that, used sparingly, this program 
constitutes one of the most power- 
ful instruments of executive control 
ever devised. 

As to specific topics to be dis- 
cussed in the employee conferences 
management must determine when 
and what information justifies this 
extraordinary sharpshooting method 
of getting facts over to the public. 
Anyone who has closely studied the 
public relations of a company or in- 
dustry will have no difficulty calling 
to mind many instances in which 
such unusual methods of publicizing 
matters of policy would be wholly 
justified. In general, I know of no 
subject that should be taboo, other 
than matters intended to influence 
employees with regard to union 
affiliation. 

The mechanics of this informa- 
tional training program are simple. 
When management decides that cer- 
tain information should reach the 
public through its employees, with- 
out possibility of being garbled, and 
in a form that will insure its accept- 
ance by the public, the educational 
director or public relations director 
proceeds somewhat as follows: 


ONE—The supervisors who are 
to lead the discussion meetings are 
called together and the administrator 
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of the program explains the purpose 
of the employee meetings. 


TWO—With these supervisors he 
then leads the identical conference 
each supervisor is to lead with his 
own people later in the week. At 
the close of this conference the 
supervisors discuss the material and 
the methods of presentation. Each 
ts then furnished with a detailed con- 
ference plan for future reference, 
together with a schedule of meetings 
and the mimeographed material that 
is to be issued at the employee meet- 
ings. (This latter material, in suffi- 
cient quantity for presentation to 
some thousands of employees, is a 
fair-sized mimeographing and collat- 
ing job and should be scheduled ac- 
cordingly. ) 

THREE—The round of employee 
meetings is held, with attendance 
limited to 30 and with a 14-hour 
period. In each meeting the infor- 
mation is discussed and the super- 
visor satisfies himself that it is thor- 
oughly understood by everyone pres- 
ent. This, of course, does not neces- 
sitate any sort of examination; the 
discussions will clarify any misun- 
derstandings regarding subject mat- 
ter. 

At the close of each conference 
the employees are requested by their 
supervisor to pass on this informa- 
tion to any citizen who may be in- 
terested, this contacting to continue 
for a specific period—say two weeks. 

FOUR—In exceptional instances 
a second round of conferences on this 
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subject may be scheduled, at which 
time the employees discuss their 
experiences in Overcoming citizen 
skepticism or confusion, resulting 
perhaps from adverse publicity ema- 
nating from a source inimical to the 
interests of the company. In such 
extreme cases, where genuine con- 
flict exists, the second meeting also 
affords an opportunity to add further 
material to the informational pro- 
gram. This may take the form of 
adequate rebuttal arguments to over- 
come any last-minute arguments put 
forth by the opposition. 

Within the affairs of a given cor- 
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poration there may never arise a 
situation calling for utilization of 
such stringent measures as those 
outlined. In such instances it might 
be unwise to call on the employees 
for concerted, intelligent cooperative 
effort of this type. 

In the years ahead, however, oc- 
casions may develop within any plant 
or industry, and on short notice, 
when employee understanding and 
cooperation may be vitally important. 
At such time it is well to be pre- 
pared to put a plantwide informative 
program of this type into effect 
without loss of time. 











“You oughta see our stamping operation... 
WHAM, WHAM. WHAM ... !” 
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need-satisfaction 





by Dr. R. J. AGNEW 
School of Business Administration 
University of Pittsburgh 





HE ESSENTIAL QUESTION to 
Thich any supervisor or manager, 
concerned with directing the work of 
people, must address himself is: 
Why do people work? Unless we 
know why it is that people work 
we cannot really attack the problem 
of how to get them to work better, 
work harder, or work more “will- 
ingly.” 

People work for the same reasons 
they do anything else. People work 
or loaf, invest their money as stock- 
holders or sell their stock, buy brand 
A instead of brand B.. . for es- 
sentially the same reasons. People 
behave in a particular way because, 
as they see it, doing this instead of 
that will best satisfy their needs. 

So—people work in order to sat- 
isfy needs. They work hard, or not 
so hard; they work “willingly” or 
“unwillingly”; they cooperate or ob- 
struct because, as they see it, they 
can in that way satisfy their needs. 

What are these needs that we 
have been talking about? A _ psy- 
chologist might say that a need is a 
tension state. Something is stretched 
or pulled—is under tension—when 
we have a need. Satisfy that need, 
and the tension dies down; we feel 
better. A comedian who was quite 
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popular a number of years ago, 
Colonel Stoopnagel, of Stoopnagel 
and Budd, once gave a definition of 
salt which might be appropriate 
here. He said that salt is something 
that makes potatoes taste bad if you 
don’t put it on them. We could say 
that needs are something that make 
us feel bad if they are not satisfied. 

Some of our needs are conscious— 
we know that we have this need or 
that need. An hour or so ago, before 
lunch, you knew that you were hun- 
gry; some of you right now, after 
lunch, know that you are sleepy. You 
need sleep or stimulation—just as a 
few hours ago you needed food and 
you will need food again in a few 
hours. The fact that you satisfied 
the need for food a few hours ago 
does not mean that the need has been 
satisfied for all time. But you knew 
that you were hungry—some of our 
needs are conscious, we know about 
them and when we have them. 

But, some of our needs are un- 
conscious; we don’t know about 
them. We may know that some- 
thing is wrong, that we don’t feel 
quite right, something is bothering 
us. Or we may not be aware of it at 
all. People who know us, who work 
with us, may be aware that we are 
acting differently or that we are act- 
ing in a way that they don’t like or 
in a way we shouldn't act. We don’t 
know why and they don’t know why. 
It may be that some tension state, 
some need, we have is not being 
satisfied. Some unconscious need we 
have is making us act as we do— 


is motivating us without our know- 
ing it. 

Let me use myself as an example 
of this kind of unconscious motiva- 
tion. I have a very high degree of 
finger dexterity, I should do more 
work with my hands. The job of a 
professor doesn’t give one much 
chance to work with and use this 
finger dexterity. Now and then, 
without my knowing it, this bothers 
me. I begin to snap at people and 
get very short tempered. I have final- 
ly learned that, very often, it is these 
fingers that are bothering me. My 
temper improves greatly if I sit down 
at a typewriter, for instance, and 
type for half an hour or so. This 
satisfies this need, this tension state, 
of which I have not been aware. 
Some of our needs, then, are un- 
conscious. They can be making us 
behave and act in a certain way 
withott our knowing it. 

We have already looked at some 
of the needs that people have: need 
for food, need for sleep. Some of 
our needs are physical needs. Some 
of our needs are of and in the body 
—food, shelter, sleep, elimination of 
bodily wastes, etc. But, some of our 
most important needs are in the 
mind, are psychological in nature. 

What are some of these psycholog- 
ical needs, these needs that are in 
our minds? We could go around 
this room and ask each of you to 
make ur a list of needs, or ask each 
one of you to indicate one need 
which you felt was very important 
to people. We would get a pretty 
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good and complete list of needs in 
that way and it would be as good a 
list as a list that a psychologist might 
make up or that I might make up. 

This, however, would take a bit of 
time. It might be faster if we were 
to look at a list of needs. It isn’t any 
better than your list and many of the 
things you would put on any such list 
are on my list. Some of them may be 
called by other names on your list, but 
I think that, in general, we can agree 
that these things—perhaps with 
some others—are important to peo- 
ple. These things may be tension 
states which have to be relieved, 
needs which have to be satisfied. 
People behave and act so as to satisfy 
needs, so as to relieve these tensions. 
In short, people do what they do, in 
part, to satisfy these needs. Need 
satisfaction, then, is what motivates 
people. Some of these needs are: 

Support; acquire; belong; know; 
achieve; dominate; respect; recog- 
nize; avoid harm; reject others; 
escape and/or avoid blame; freedom; 
recreation. There may be more. 

We give people—for working, for 
taking part in the productive pro- 
cess—a variety of rewards, of need 
satisfactions. We give them, for the 
most part, wages. With these wages 
they may satisfy a wide range of 
needs—food, shelter and the like. 
Many, many needs that people have 
may be satisfied—directly, as physical 
needs, or indirectly, through gaining 
status and recognition in the eyes 
of their neighbors, as psychological 
needs—many, many of the needs 
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that people have may be satisfied 
through the wages, and the salaries 
that they earn on the job. 

However, one thing is characteris- 
tic of all of this need satisfaction. 
These rewards can be cashed in, 
these needs satisfied, only outside the 
job situation. We can take the same 
view of all the other rewards—re- 
tirement plans, sick benefit plans, 
paid vacations, hospital plans, em- 
ployee discount plans, and many, 
many more of the fringe benefits— 
the rewards in addition to the wage 
rewards and the rewards which can be 
purchased by wages, the needs which 
can be satisfied by wages, they can be 
cashed in, can be satisfied only out- 
side the job situation. If, then, the 
only rewards, the only need satisfac- 
tion, which we get is outside the job, 
it becomes almost inevitable that the 
job comes to be regarded as a kind of 
penalty period that we have to go 
through in order to enjoy those re- 
wards. The job may be regarded as a 
kind of penalty period one has to go 


- through in order to get need satisfac- 


tion. This view or attitude may be un- 
conscious. The individual may not 
know that this is the way he regards 
the job. But, if this attitude is there 
at all, even unconsciously, it is easy 
to see why the individual will not 
always give his full cooperation and 
effort to the job. 

It would seem, then, that one of 
the things that we have to do is to 
move more rewards into the job 
situation. To make possible the sat- 
isfaction of more needs on the job, 
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so that the job won't be a kind of 
penalty which must be undergone to 
get need satisfaction. 

Let’s take another look at those 
needs that people have and see if 
more of them can’t be satisfied on 
the job. Let’s see if there isn’t more 
that the supervisor can do toward 
making it possible for his people to 
satisfy more of their needs on the 
job. ; 

These are things that the super- 
visor can do. They do not require an 
action on the part of the company, a 
new department of need satisfaction, 
or 10 more pages in the handbook. 
These things require only an action 
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on the part of the supervisor. This, 
like charity, may begin at home. It 
requires Only that we recognize that 
people behave and act as they do 
only in order to satisfy needs, that 
these needs are important, and that 
the individual supervisor can do 
much, indirectly and directly, to sat- 
isty these needs that make people 
act and behave as they do, that make 
people work or loaf, work “willingly” 
or “unwillingly,” cooperate or ob- 
struct. This kind of motivation is 
under the control of the supervisor. 
You can motivate, can make it pos- 
sible for people to satisfy certain and 
many of their needs on the job. 


From an NMA National Conference seminar. 





TEAM MANAGEMENT... 


NDIVIDUAL, MAN-TO-MAN management is rapidly becoming obsolete as 
an effective means of administering large organizations, according to 
Prof. Rensis Likert, director of the University of Michigan’s Institute for 


Social Research. 


The traditional form of management—typified by pyramiding lines on an 
organization chart—tends to block effective communication within an organ- 


ization, Mr. Likert explains. 


It fosters empire-building and distrust among 


leaders of various departments and also may result in decisions being made 
on the basis of special interests, rather than for the welfare of the entire 


organization. 


While many presidents have realized the value of fostering teamwork 
at the top of the organization, they have failed to extend the same principle 
to all levels of their organization, Mr. Likert adds. 


They actually prevent lower levels of management from applying the 
teamwork principle, by their use of the standard operating procedure which 
the company insists be followed for all such day-to-day operations as selection, 
training, supervision, communication, compensation and performance review. 


These procedures, which companies specify for middle management and 
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lower levels of supervision, are all based on the traditional concepts of in- 
dividual, man-to-man management. 


In the traditional organization, Mr. Likert continues, individual advance- 
ment often depends on the ability to exercise wide responsibility in persons 
and to get jobs defined in a way that makes their performance easy. 


Each manager, in short, tends to encroach on the other's territory,’ Pro- 
fessor Likert says, “each tries to get decisions from his superior setting goals 
that are easily attained, thereby enabling him to achieve excellent perform- 
ance. 

“One consequence of this struggle for power is that each department or 
operation has to be staffed for peak loads; no one dares let anybody else take 
over any part of his activity temporarily for fear that his area of responsi- 
bility will be permanently reduced. 


“Interestingly, the tighter the control—in the sense that decisions are 
made at the top and orders flown down—the greater tends to be the hostility 
between’ subordinates in an organization.” 


Team management, in contrast, encourages decision-making in groups, 
where all the major interests of a company may be represented. Mr. Likert 
believes this process encourages participants to communicate ideas and in- 
formation more fully and accurately. 


“The group can get ideas across to the boss that no one subordinate dares 
tell him alone,” he explains. “This reduces ‘yessing’ the boss and feeding 
him filtered information. 


“Another important advantage of effective team action is that there is a 
high motivation on the part of each member of the group to carry out 
decisions made by the group and achieve the goals which he himself helped 
to make. 


“Operating experience also indicates that companies organized in this 
way can be staffed for less than peak load. When one man is overburdened, 
some of the others around him can pick up the load. The struggle for power 
and status is less; everyone knows that his chances for promotion depend 
not upon the width of his responsibility but upon his total performance.” 
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the entrepreneurial 





=ExK G O 


(First of two parts) 








by Spencer Klaw 


N THE AGE of the professional 
I manager, what does it take to be 
an entrepreneur? Habitually, Ameri- 
cans praise the man who starts and 
runs his own business, the man who 
“works for himself.” He is admired 
for his daring, his initiative, his 
rugged individualism. Yet many who 
praise him wonder if his virtues have 
not become just a little anachronistic: 
fine once, but somewhat out of joint 
with the temper of the times. Ques- 
tion: To survive, doesn’t he have to 
become more like the professional 
manager? Or does he flourish by re- 
maining different? 

A group of men who ponder this 
question a great deal are the thou- 
sand-odd members of the Young 
Presidents’ Organization; indeed, 
their organization exists largely so 
they can talk about such questions. 
For they are primarily entrepreneurs, 
and if you ask them, a damn lucky 


thing too. Theoretically, big corpor- 
ation men could infiltrate the organi- 
zation, but they'd have to become 
presidents before forty to do it, and 
since very few do, the Y.P.O. mem- 
bership is pretty much made up of 
owner-managers of small and medi- 
um-sized companies (average com- 
pany: 247 employees; $3,700,000 
sales). In character, as well as in the 
size of their companies, the young 
presidents do feel different—some- 
times even isolated—and this is why 
they so enjoy comparing notes with 
each other at their periodic conven- 
tions. Here, they say, are people who 
talk our language. 

Most young presidents say that 
personally they are quite unfitted for 
the role of the salaried manager in 
a big corporation—except, perhaps, 
for the role of the president himself. 
Bureaucracy they scorn, and when 
they use the word they are much 
more likely to be referring to the 
likes of U.S. Steel or General Motors 
than the federal government. “When 
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I give talks to college students,” says 
one young president, “I say, ‘Do you 
want to become a civil-service men- 
tality? O.K., then go to work for 
General Motors’.” With obvious sat- 
isfaction, many young presidents 
claim they would almost surely flunk 
the personality tests the corporations 
use to spot the well-rounded man. 
They probably would. In some re- 
spects, to be sure, the young presi- 
dent has much more in common with 
the big corporation man than he 
likes to admit. Both are likely to be 
ambitious and decisive men with a 
natural gift for leadership; both work 
hard and are absorbed by their jobs. 
On one key point, however, they are 
not alike. To put it simply, the en- 
trepreneur is an egoist. The big cor- 
poration man has an ego too—and 
it is often a husky one. With the 
exception of a few notable bosses of 
the old school, however, the big-cor- 
poration executive has to keep his 
ego under wraps; he has to have one 
to get ahead, but it can’t show too 
much, and he is schooled to subli- 
mate it to the interests of the team. 
The young president has no such 
inhibitions. Quite openly, he sees 
himself as the protagonist of an ex- 
citing drama—one in which he has 
triumphed over powerful economic 
forces bent on crushing him, or buy- 
ing him off by tenders of comfortable 
security. Other people, he feels, may 
act out the hero in Walter Mitty 
daydreams, but he has played the 
hero in real life. His company he sees 
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as a tangible projection of himself; 
he glories in the triumph, and having 
triumphed as an individual, not as a 
member of the team, he seldom 
wears the mask of modesty that is 
standard for the corporation man. 
He is, in short, an unabashed egoist. 

Therein lies his strength—and 
therein lies his problem. The unre- 
pressed ego is fine for getting a 
business under way—but what hap- 
pens when you need to build a man- 
agement team and recruit promising 
subordinates? How do you find alter 
egos? Young presidents don’t have 
so much fun talking about this ques- 
tion as some others, but they have 
to think a lot about it. 


THE BUILDERS 


Not all young presidents can be 
classified as entrepreneurs in the 
strict sense—that is, men who per- 
sonally assume the risk and manage- 
ment of a business. The only ground 
rules are that the man must have 
become president before forty, have 
fifty or more employees, and 
have gross sales of $1 million ($2 
million, if the business is non-indus- 
trial). Some young presidents are 
precocious young professional man- 
agers who have worked their way to 
the top of middle-sized companies, 
and a very few head subsidiaries of 
large corporations. And of the 
genuine entrepreneurs, a few are 
wheeler-dealers, buyers and sellers of 
companies, who are interested pri- 
marily in capital gains rather than 
the operation of a business. The 
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majority, however, are not traders of 
companies but builders of compan- 
ies, and they feel a strong personal 
attachment to them; 85 per cent of 
all Y.P.O. members either have a 
very substantial stake in their com- 
panies or own them outright. 

What got them started? Because 
of their circumstances and_back- 
ground, some young presidents felt 
they had little choice except to strike 
out on their own. Most grew up in 
the depression, and many had no 
chance to acquire the education that 
already seemed a prerequisite for a 
successful managerial career in a large 
corporation. Some are Jews (roughly 
28 per cent of the membership), and 
many of them felt that for them the 
prospect of rising rapidly in a big 
company was a rather dim one. 

Not all the young presidents, how- 
ever, are self-made men, a fact they 
like to illustrate with a standard joke. 
“When I got out of the Army,” it 
usually runs, “I went to work for 
a small company. After a couple of 
years, the president called me in and 
said, ‘I've got news for you; I've de- 
cided to make you the new president.’ 
I said, ‘Gee, thanks, Dad.’” This 
always gets a laugh; nearly half the 
members of Y.P.O. head businesses 
started by their fathers or grand- 
fathers. 

Some of these presidents, notably 
those who represent a third or fourth 
generation of family management, 
seem to lack the relentless drive of 
those who came up the hard way, 
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and may be regarded less as company 
builders than as custodians and con- 
servators of institutions to which 
they feel they owe a certain seignor- 
ial obligation. A surprising number 
of presidents-by-inheritance, however, 
seem to possess a full measure of 
entrepreneurial temper. A family 
company is not necessarily a nice, 
safe business that pretty much runs 
itself. A good many of the family 
enterprises that the young presidents 
have run up into sizable businesses 
were tiny when they took them over. 
Some were little more than the tradi- 
tional mom-and-pop store or its in- 
dustrial equivalent. Some of the 
more substantial family enterprises 
were almost hopelessly antiquated 
and run down, and rebuilding them 
has in many cases required efforts 
fully as heroic as starting an entirely 
new business. 

Among the young presidents there 
are many who came from families of 
adequate means and impeccable so- 
cial standing, who went to college 
and were offered (and even tried 
working at) good jobs with big com- 
panies, but who nevertheless felt a 
compulsion to strike out on their 
own. “I felt a burning desire to get 
ahead, to accomplish something 
against all obstacles,” one young 
president recalls. Another says: 
“When I got out of the service after 
World War II, I had plenty of good 
job offers. One was from my dad, 
and one from my father-in-law. But 
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I just had to find out if I could make 
it On my own.” 

For all their differences, it is a 
driving egoism that is the salient 
characteristic of the young presidents. 
They are of that opinion themselves; 
and they describe themselves not only 
as egoists but as aggressive egoists. 
In discussing their careers, a few of 
the young presidents do try to hide 
their egoism behind the corporate 
“we,” but most are pleasantly un- 
inhibited about employing the first 
person singular, e.g., “I knew I had 
to turn the business around, and the 
first thing I did was to fire the con- 
troller...” 

The Y.P.O., of course, is a cross 
section of young entrepreneurs, and 
almost anyone who had gone so far 
so fast, whether in big business, 
small business, or the professions, 
would feel much the same self-re- 
gard. It is as entrepreneurs, however, 
that the young presidents consider 
themselves members of a natural 
elite. After paying due tribute to 
luck, timing, or favorable circum- 
stances that may have contributed to 
their success, many go on to say they 
are endowed with special gifts that 
set them apart from most business 
executives. “There seems to be a 
certain spark,” says Harold M. 


Altshul, president of a New York 
wholesale drug house, “in every man 
who takes a business and makes it 
move.” A Philadelphia manufacturer 
says: “I had to be on my own, and I 
knew that I had what it takes. I'm 
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that type of rugged individual.” 
“Meaning no disrespect to my chil- 
dren,” a midwestern building-mate- 
rials manufacturer says, “I doubt very 
much if any of them will ever have 
what it takes to start a business of 
his own.” 


THE SUCCESSFUL NEUROSIS 

Some of the young presidents state, 
quite happily, that their creative 
drive is neurotic in origin. A case 
in point is Michael Levy, forty-two, 
who feels that he and many of his 
fellow presidents are neurotically 
bent on proving they are better busi- 
nessmen than their fathers. Levy is 
a New York insurance broker who 
took over a near-defunct family in- 
surance business at the age of twenty- 
two and who now heads (and owns) 
seven insurance brokerages, which 
last year collected around $2 million 
in commissions. “My father was five 
feet four inches tall,” Levy says. “He 
hated my guts because I was better 
educated and a better golfer, and be- 
cause I was five feet eleven.” Levy, 
who has been undergoing psycho- 
analysis for more than seven years, 
adds: “But like a lot of these guys, 
when I look in the mirror I wonder 
if the guy I see is as good a man 
as his father or his father’s father. 
A lot of us have these unscratchable 
itches.” 

Actually, most of the young presi- 
dents seem no more neurotic than 
the next fellow; if anything, less, 
and men in more circumscribed po- 
sitions could well envy the freedom 
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with which they can air the psyche. 
While it might not be a neurosis, 
however, the memory of the father 
does indeed run strong in most of 
the young presidents. Lyle Spencer, 
president of Science Research Asso- 
ciates of Chicago, who has conducted 
a number of questionnaire surveys 
of Y.P.O. members (and who has 
himself undergone psychoanalysis) , 
believes that many Y.P.O.’ers are “out 
to beat Pop.” 


$41,000 PLUS PERQUISITES 


Few of the young presidents ad- 
mit to having been motivated pri- 
marily by money, but they very much 
enjoy what money they have, and 
would like lots more. Eighty of the 
thousand members are millionaires, 
and the rest are not doing badly. 
According to figures recently fur- 
nished to Y.P.O. by more than 600 
of its members, their median net 
worth is $278,000, and their median 
income is a comfortable $41,000, 85 
per cent of which is salary. The 
average young president, neverthe- 
less, doesn’t think this is nearly 
enough money. He thinks he should 
be making about twice as much as 
he is. “It’s amazing,” says one presi- 
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dent, “how your standard of living 
increases almost simultaneously with 
your income.” 

The living standard of the average 
young president is somewhat more 
lavish than that of the typical $35,- 
000-to-$40,000-a-year executive of a 
big corporation. In the way of travel, 
entertainment, private planes, cabin 
cruisers, gardeners, chauffeurs, or ex- 
tra automobiles there is a_ hefty 
amount that the young president can 
legitimately charge up to the com- 
pany—or, at the very least, claim as 
an income tax deduction. 

Quite aside from his feeling that 
he is better off financially, the young 
president sees no reason to envy the 
big corporation executive. Indeed, 
he is apt to feel sorry for the man 
whose status depends on his position 
in a corporate hierarchy. “If I meet 
a General Electric executive on a 
train,” the president of a hotel-man- 
agement company says, “I know he's 
never heard of my company, but he 
damn well knows what a president 
is. Even if he’s pretty high up, I 
know he's just one of dozens of guys, 
or even hundreds, and he knows I’m 
up there all by myself.” 


(Continued in next issue) 





The administration of a newly established college, having fond hopes of 
developing it into Ivy League status, posted this notice on the bulletin board: 
“At this college,” it read, “it is traditional for all freshmen to remove their 
hats while crossing the quadrangle. This tradition goes into effect Monday 


morning.” 














E SPEND much of our lives get- 

\ V ting ready for something. The 
something may happen tomorrow, 
like passing examinations, or it may 
happen five years from now, like 
taking over a new job. 

We have two principal ways of 
preparing: by study and by experi- 
ence. Some people think that ex- 
perience costs too much in time and 
effort, others believe that book learn- 
ing is superior, while others find ex- 
perience too tedious a process. 

In its simplest terms, what we seek 
is this: to have familiar factors to 
put into the equation we have to 
solve. In algebra and chemistry 
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these factors are the knowns. Only 
through knowledge of the knowns 
can you find the unknowns. In every- 
day affairs the knowns are the memo- 
ries of experiences. 

What does a quarter-back at a 
football game do when he is walking 
back to his huddle? He draws on 
his experience of past games and his 
experience of the players on his team 
and his knowledge of the opposing 
team, and then, after working out 
an equation based on facts of the past 
and the present, he reaches a decision 
about the play to call. 

The doctor uses experience when 
he adapts a certain form of treatment 
to your case. The research chemist 
uses it when he draws upon his 
knowledge of past experiments. The 
mechanic applies his knowledge of 
putting a machine together. The 
business executive looks at charts of 
past years so as to assess the present 
prospects of his business. Our laws 
exist because experience has shown 
us that they work. 

We can get into more trouble by 
ignoring the lessons of experience 
than in almost any other way. 

The value of employees to an in- 
dustry or an office is largely measured 
by their experience in that organiza- 
tion. Every firm has its own way of 
doing things. No worker can be 
efficient until he has learned the 
ropes. He cannot be given responsi- 
bility until he has qualified his knowl- 
edge by experience. 

When Captain R. M. Ellis, aboard 
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H.M.S. Suffolk, shadowed the Bis- 
marck toward her doom in 1941, his 
success was not wholly due to radar, 
but rather to his diligence in getting 
personal experience with that new 
device. Says the historian: “The 
trouble he had taken to instruct him- 
self in the subject was to have a 
noteworthy reward.” 

When we say that experience is 
a valuable asset in business and in 
the other activities of life we do not 
mean just casual acquaintance with 
events as they pass by. Experience 
is useful only if you have the capacity 
to learn from it and to apply the 
lesson to the constructive benefit of 
yourself and the business. 


THE EXECUTIVE'S EXPERIENCE 
The biggest jump a person makes 
in his business career is the jump 
from doing a good individual job to 
the supervision of people. Many who 
take that jump successfully have not 
learned much theory. They are men 
who gained their diplomas cum laude 
from the College of Experience. 

A young man who has set his 
sights on a managerial post should 
keep in mind the difference between 
—as the editors of Fortune put it in 
their book “The Executive Life”— 
“being a manager with broad experi- 
ence—period—and being a manager 
whose broad experience has devel- 
oped his judgment.” It is broad judg- 
ment that top management is after, 
and not simply a man with a load 
of varied technical or professional 


knowledge he has learned but not yet 
applied. 

When an expert is called in to get 
a stalled machine operating, he may 
charge $100, of which five cents is 
for turning a screw and the balance 
is for his lifetime of experience that 
taught him what screw to turn. 

Experience is a great support when 
one is called upon to lay down a 
stake, as is required of the executive 
every day. 

In discussing the causes of business 
failures in Canada in 1955, a Dun 
and Bradstreet study shows the big- 
gest cause to be “lack of managerial 
experience.” This accounted for 39.4 
per cent of the 1955 total of failures. 
The next biggest percentage (29.8) 
was due to “unbalanced experience,” 
described as experience not well 
rounded in sales, finance, purchasing 
and production. Then followed “in- 
competence” with 21.3 per cent of 
failures. Altogether, lack of experi- 
ence or incompetence accounted for 
96.7 per cent of the total failures. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


Problems are solved in many situa- 
tions by trial and error, but not if 
the trials are made in a bull-headed 
way. Trial and error efforts must 
have some content of intelligence, 
a pattern. Random efforts have no 
more chance of success than those of 
a fly beating its head against a pane 
of glass. 

“Let's try it and see what will 
happen” is one of the main streets 
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of scientific experiment. It is a way 
of getting experience in many other 
activities besides science. Farming, 
cooking, manufacturing, weather pre- 
dicting, and construction, for ex- 
ample, depend on the records of 
the trials, errors and successes of dis- 
tant days and yesterday. 

Edward Hodnett tells us in, “The 
Art of Problem Solving” (Harper & 
Bros. 1955) that the fastest and 
best method of finding the answer 
to a simple problem is often through 
trial and error. He adds facetiously, 
however, that this axiom is disputed 
by many women, who think talking 
about it is more interesting, and by 
many men, who think they should 
refer it to a committee. 

The gaining of experience by trial 
and error is not universally useful. 
It can be wasteful of time and energy. 
A paramecium, one of the most 
humble creations found in ponds, has 
no specialized sense organs, but pro- 
gresses by avoiding reaction. It butts 
into an obstacle, backs up, changes 
direction, and tries again. It finds 
its way simply by keeping out of 
trouble. 

The young man trying to get on 
in the world will have a most un- 
happy time if he tries to depend 
wholly upon such trial and error 
ways. 

Man is the only animal that ever 
combined curiosity with experience 
and made the combination pay con- 
tinuous dividends. He seeks to un- 
derstand things that he has to back 
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away from. He observes, builds a 
possible explanation, forms a plan, 
and tries it out. 

Some people think Galileo’s ex- 
periment in dropping things from 
the leaning tower of Pisa as merely 
an experiment in physics, but that 
is not its great significance. What 
he demonstrated was a new problem- 
solving method based on observation 
and experience. 

Observation provides facts on 
which our intelligence may work. 
To observe successfully, we must 
train ourselves to pay attention to 
details, seeing the apparently unim- 
portant as well as the clearly impor- 
tant facts, the uninteresting as well 
as the interesting, the obscure and 
the strange as well as the obvious 
and the familiar. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S EXPERIENCE 

If we depended upon our own 
personal experience for our learning, 
we should find ourselves with scanty 
knowledge, thin in some places and 
utterly lacking elsewhere. The am- 
bitious person says: “Out of whose 
book can I take a leaf?” and he pro- 
ceeds to make the experience of 
other people an extension of his own. 

Some men are never convinced 
that they know a thing unless they 
have experienced it. They are rather 
pitiable in their refusal to listen to 
anyone but themselves; like an ob- 
stinate ship’s captain who has to 
learn by many wrecks how to avoid 
the rocks. 
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Other men and women, some 
much wiser than we are and others 
perhaps just as deficient in skills, 
sought solutions to similar problems 
last week or a thousand years ago. 
We can use their experience by 
proxy, as it were. 

No scientist and no business man 
can begin a project with assurance 
of success unless he knows what has 
already been done. 

How do we tap the accumulated 
experience of mankind? Merely 
reading the biographies of great men 
will not make us great. They have 
set up guide-posts and warning signs, 
and they have erected signs that draw 
our attention to pleasant views and 
exciting prospects. But we must 
step out on the highway, learning 
not only to see but to interpret in 
terms of our own life the experiences 
about which they tell us. To take 
a trustworthy record from the past 
and adapt it to solution of a present 
problem: that is truly making the 
experience of other people our own. 


BREADTH OF VIEW 

If you are called upon to solve 
different kinds of problems, your ex- 
perience must be broad. The work- 
man and the executive who have had 
years of acquaintance with their 
work find that they come again and 
again upon their own footprints. The 
footprints may not be the same size 
as the shoes they wear now. The 
knowledge of individual situations 
they had ten years ago has broadened 
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out into knowledge of principles. 
These are guides in similar and re- 
lated situations today. 

What is the difference between 
marrow experience and broad ex- 
perience in their effect upon one’s 
opportunity for advancement in one’s 
job? The first may make one an 
expert at a routine job, but it may 
not qualify one for a better job. The 
second does two vital things: it mul- 
tiplies one’s sources of inspiration 
and it enables one to trace cause and 
cffect. 

The reason that crack salesmen 
change into cracked-up executives, 
says Hodnett, is that their early ex- 
perience in solving certain kinds of 
problems successfully is too narrow 
to be transferable to the kinds that 
face them in their later positions. 

Not every problem has been pre- 
cisely duplicated in the past, but 
having part of the solution in hand 
leaves your mind free to apply all 
its energy to the part of the problem 
that is different. 

One thing that will not change 
is a principle. By distilling princi- 
ples from our experiences we are 
building the essentials of future 
progress and solutions. 


No person should attempt to be 
original until experience has taught 
him what is usual and normal. Orig- 
inality is deviation from the accus- 
tomed. First, you have the regular, 
the routine, in which you are expert. 
Then, 


by intuition or directed 
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thought you get an idea for improve- 
ment. 


CHOOSING EXPERIENCES 


Just as progress in becoming a 
skilled machinist consists largely in 
eliminating useless motions, so we 
must learn that some experiences 
should be passed by. They are neither 
harmful nor beneficial, and are there- 
fore of no consequence to us. They 
would cause a jumble in our minds, 
like the clutter of an attic storeroom. 

Negative experiences are never- 
theless significant. One of his co- 
workers remarked to Edison about 
the tediousness of an experiment: 
“It's too bad to do all of that work 
for nothing.” To this the inventor 
replied: “But it’s not for nothing. 
We have got a lot of good results. 
Look now, we know 700 things that 
won't work.” 

Besides screening experiences for 
outright discard or acceptance, we 
can decide that some shall be merely 
sampled. It is mot mecessary to ex- 
perience all of an event in order to 
judge whether it is good or bad, 
desirable or not. You do not put 
all of a dress-length of cloth into 
a bath-tub to find whether the colors 
are washable. You put a small piece 
of it into a basin. If the colors in 
the sample do not run, the colors in 
that piece of cloth are fast. But make 
sure that the sample is truly repre- 
sentative and that the test is care- 
fully made. 

Our chosen experiences, whether 
complete or partial, may cause us 


dismay or pain. We are likely to 
mourn over the fact that our ex- 
periences are mostly of adversity, but 
we should not do so. Men and women 
who have become great in industry, 
the arts, and politics tell us that their 
ability to cope with crises today arose 
out of the experience they gained 
while wrestling with adverse circum- 
stances in their early years. Said 
one man: “I’ve had two or three 
painful kicks in my business life, 
but every one woke me up and a 
couple helped me upstairs.” 

Of one thing be sure: it is not an 
evidence of maturity to throw down 
the tools of an experiment in disgust 
when first efforts show they do not 
work. 

Robert P. Crawford says in “The 
Techniques of Creative Thinking,” 
(Hawthorne Books Inc., 1954): “I 
have known many individuals who 
have lost positions or suffered bank- 
ruptcy and who have immediately 
started out on new work so success- 
fully that they look back on the 
events of the past as having been 
the best things that could possibly 
have happened to them.” 


PUTTING EXPERIENCE TO USE 

Using experience involves the as- 
sociation of ideas. Every new thing 
is related to knowledge we already 
have. 

By gathering experiences with 
eagerness, sorting them into cCate- 
gories, and welding them together 
with our own thought, we may be 
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led, and often are led, to stand on 
the brink of great possibilities. 

And let no person with ambition 
to succeed in business think that he 
can skip this process. Do not be- 
lieve that because you are exceed- 
ingly clever as a stock keeper you will 
automatically make a good purchas- 
ing agent, or that your years behind 
a counter will make you a good 
branch manager, or that because you 
are a crack mechanic you are sure to 
be made foreman. 

Experience is essential in all these, 
but the man who progresses needs 
to add something more. He uses his 
experience, to be sure, but he is con- 
stantly deepening it by observing and 
learning and reaching out beyond 
it. If he is a clerk, he may be study- 
ing book-keeping; if he is a book- 
keeper he may be studying costing; 
if he is a machine tender he may be 
studying how to manage people. 

Experience is not wisdom, but 
material for thinking with. It is al- 
ways prompting the alert man to ask 
questions. Every parent is embar- 
rassed by the natural bent of his 
young children to ask “why?” Yet 
if we were to continue to ask “why?” 
of every experience we should ap- 
proach nearer to wisdom with every 
passing year. Learning is the most 
pleasant of all experiences, not only 
for philosophers and professors, but 
for the rest of mankind as well. 

The man who has won a mile race, 
or come first in a golf tournament, 
or pitched a shut-out in baseball, 
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spent some time in getting the hang 
of it. The juggler who keeps six 
balls in the air while standing on a 
tight-rope puts in long hours of 
practice. The executive who handles 
in a forenoon a mountain of mail, 
a torrent of telephone calls, a spate 
of visitors, and a constant stream of 
subordinates seeking instructions: he 
does it with apparent ease because 
he is experienced in it. Leonardo 
da Vinci, whose eminent position in 
art is unquestioned, would draw a 
hundred sketches of an animal from 
observation before turning to his pic- 
ture to fix it there for all time. 


ACTION IS NEEDED 


Merely to experience a need is not 
much of an advance. A man may 
experience the need for a glossy but 
not slippery bath-tub, but unless he 
makes one he has not put his experi- 
ence to use. What a man gets as the 
result of his experience is what he 
earns by putting that experience into 
service. 

A man must put himself forward. 
At the Olympic games it is not the 
finest and strongest men in the 











world who are crowned, but they who 
enter the contests. Out of our ex- 
periences we choose something to be 
or something to do: then we must 
proceed to be or to do, to risk our 
convictions in an act. 

Alas! some persons are satisfied 
to talk about their experiences. 
Others bypass the hardship of ex- 
perience for the soft road of super- 
stition and luck. They follow their 
stars, they say. They sacrifice their 
human qualities of searching and 
finding, of trying and succeeding, of 
imagining and realizing; they sacri- 
fice all these for a will-o’-the-wisp, 
seldom reaching the height of 
achievement that it was in their 
power to attain. 

A man must show ability if he is 
to earn promotion. Is he ready for 
a more important job? 

If a survey of your present state 
of education and experience shows a 
deficiency in view of your goal, what 
can you do? You may get acquainted 
with people whose knowledge you 
can use as an extension of your ex- 
perience. You may join a trade or 
other association which devotes itself 
to study and solution of the problems 
in your line of business. You may 
enroll for a course of study in an 
evening school. You may lay out 
for yourself a course of reading, so 
as to learn from the experience of 
the past. 

Above all, avoid the dangerous 
opinion that you know enough. The 
wise man who is ambitious is always 
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studying the next job ahead so as 
to be ready for it when the chance 
offers. 


FLIGHT INTO FANCY 


A few years of schooling will put 
a young man in possession of more 
mathematics than Newton had, but 
does this make him a Newton? All 
it does is give him a spring-board. 

His imagination, feasting on the 
wealth of fundamental facts gathered 
through the ages, must soar above the 
ordinary routine of life, find ques- 
tions to be answered, probe the 
secrets of unexplained things, build 
hypotheses to be challenged and 
proven, or invent systems or ma- 
chines that contribute to business 
progress. 

No man of feeble imagination 
ever became a great businses execu- 
tive, but every great business execu- 
tive based his imagination on all he 
could find out of the past and his 
own experience. 

Not to test what is said and 
taught is weakness, so let us try out 
the truth of what has been said by 
working an exercise in applied imag- 
ination. As Leonardo told us, when 
you look at a wall spotted with 
stains, if you are about to devise 
some scene, you will be able to see 
in the random marks a resemblance 
to various landscapes adorned with 
mountains, rivers, rocks, trees and 
valleys; or you may see battles and 
figures in action, and an_ infinite 
number of things which you can then 
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reduce into separate and well-drawn 
forms. 


Here are some ideas, spots on a 
wall, that any person may experiment 
with according to the principles dis- 
cussed. They are taken from “Ap- 
plied Imagination” by Dr. Alex F. 
Osborn (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1953), where you may find about 
150 other similar exercises. Adapt 
these to your own business or in- 
terests. What solutions of down- 
town parking problems can you sug- 
gest? Name all possible uses for a 
common brick. Write down three 
of your “pet peeves” along with 
creative suggestions as to how they 
might be alleviated. Select the career 
that appeals to you most, and list 
ten points by way of qualifications 
which might appeal to a prospective 
employer. Think up ten ways to 
entertain yourself when alone for an 
entire evening. You are the minister 
of a church where attendance of 
young people is dwindling: describe 
at least six things you might do to 
correct this trend. 

People fail because they have not 
realized through experience all that 
they are capable of doing. Young 
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men who ignore the lessons of ex- 
perience lose themselves in the 
crowd. Others find ignorance and 
incuriosity a soft and easy pillow. 

Most of us know that the life of 
a workman who does not apply his 
experience to betterment of his job 
can become unspeakably sad and 
barren or coarse and frivolous. The 
only boast to which such a life can 
give birth is that of an ancient Greek 
who was pictured by Socrates as 
seeking public office on the plat- 
form that he had never learned any- 
thing from anyone. 

To a successful man, or to the 
person headed for success, experience 
achieved by industry and perfected 
by time is a positive benefit. He 
knows that what he is to be he is 
now becoming. 

The man who has taken care to 
gain wide experience can take hold 
anywhere, he can meet any oppor- 
tunity with his chin up. That, indeed, 
has been the experience of great men 
in every age. Kings, philosophers 
and top men in every line of activity 
have gone to this school, and have 
come away with the sense of power 
that arises from the confidence that 
they are masters of their jobs. 


Reprinted from THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA MONTHLY LETTER. 





The secretary asked her boss where he had spent his vacation. 
“Well,” he replied, “a friend of mine invited me up to his hunting lodge 
—a quiet, secluded place. No night life, no parties, not a woman within a 


hundred miles.” 


"Did you enjoy yourself?” she asked. 


“Who went?” he snorted. 






LIBERAL ARTS 


EDUCATION | tc 
< 


TECHNOLOGY 


1 ee ADEQUACY OF LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION in today’s technological 
civilization was challenged recently at the annual meeting of trustees of 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

President John T. Rettaliata declared that in an industrial society any 
curriculum “not broadened to the extent of including an understanding of 
science and technology is not balanced or relevant and, therefore, not liberal.” 

Urging that science be a requirement in the curriculum, the educator added: 

“A proper liberal program prescribes areas of learning which permit the 
student to grasp the significance of tradition and history. 

“Modern liberal education can exclude science no longer. In the past, 
most of science’s research efforts were of a pure or fundamental nature, 
primarily of interest to the laboratory or classroom. 

“Today the situation has changed to the extent that practically all research 
is of the allied type, which means it has a current effect on society. 

“The liberally educated man obviously must be cognizant of this effect.” 

Rettaliata said strengthening of the engineering curriculum in the fields 
of the humanities and social sciences has been a major development in 
technological education. 

He explained that changes and extensions have steadily been effected to 
broaden the base of engineering education to develop the potentialities of 
widest effectiveness in an industrial civilization. 

Education’s goal, he continued, must be more understanding of social 
problems by the scientist, and more understanding of science by society 
generally. 

“If it is important for the engineer to understand economics, and the 
implications of history and the arts, certainly it is equally important that 
students pursuing a liberal education understand some of the problems and 
results of science and technology, and the facts of the nation’s industrial 
growth,” he added. 

The Illinois Tech president said that growing emphasis on technology 
and research will result in increased graduate study. 

Rettaliata’s report hit at charges that the youth of the country is being 
“high-pressured” into studying engineering and that technological education 
has been given emphasis at the expense of the liberal arts and humanities. 
34 
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Fair Shares 






by Louis Ruthenburg 








Under our free market system, economic health and progress depend upon 
increased productive efficiency. But economic health and progress also de- 
pend upon the way in which the benefits of increased productive efficiency 
are distributed. 

If we are to have continuing prosperity, such benefits should be fairly 
shared by wage earners, by consumers, by owners of business and by govern- 
ment. 

Wage earners are entitled to increased real wages. 

Consumers are entitled to greater values in exchange for their money. 

Business owners should receive satisfactory profits from their investments. 

Government must be financed through taxes. 

When benefits are not fairly distributed, trouble can be expected. It seems 
that during recent years peopie on the payrolls and in government have for- 
gotten the vital interests of consumers and business owners. Wage earners 
and government have been the chief beneficiaries of increased productive 
efficiency. 

In final analysis, the customer is the boss. When consumers decide that 
they are not getting their money's worth, they may reduce their purchases. 
If that happens, the business machine will slow down and unemployment 
will increase. 

If business owners do not receive satisfactory profits, management cannot 
raise the money for enormous investments in plant and equipment. Such 
investment is necessary to bring about greater productive efficiency. 

Excessive wage demands, increasing tax take, shrinking profit margins, 
increased prices are disturbing clouds in the economic sky. 

Are we so busy looking for “pie in the sky” that we cannot see the clouds? 
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...ON TRAINING 
SUPERVISION 


Today, more than ever, 
foremen find themselves 

in a position of authority 
which requires intelligent 
leadership and close contact 
with the people who carry out 
orders. Since foremen and 
supervisors can exercise more 
influence on all workers 
than anyone else, 

no progressive compan 'y can 
afford to neglect its foreman 


training program.... 





by Gen. Hermon F. Safford, 
President, Ohio Rubber Co., 
and NMA National 


Management Man of 1957. 





UCCESS IN INDUSTRY comes only 
S through the development of a 
trained and well-coordinated team. 
The team includes everyone on the 
payroll, but the inspiration, encour- 
agement and guidance must come 
from management. Management, in- 
cluding executives, supervisors and 
foremen, can only do a good job if 
they succeed in convincing those 
whom they supervise that they are 
also a part of the team. 

The only people who are close 
enough to the workmen every day to 
accomplish this are the foremen. 
There is no real conflict of interest 
between the supervisor and the su- 
pervised or, in other words, between 
management and labor. What is 
good for one results in good for the 
other provided all parties are acting 
intelligently and in good faith. Then 
and only then can leaders on both 
sides fulfill their responsibilities 
properly. 

The role of foremen in manage- 
ment is certainly of primary interest 
to the membership of the NMA, 
which, as we all recall, started its 
career as The National Association 
of Foremen over 30 years ago. The 
Ohio Rubber Company's Club re- 
ceived its charter in 1938 when there 
were less than 3,000 members. We 
have been represented at every con- 
vention since then, and on the Board 
of Directors continuously since 1939. 
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One of our members was a Vice 
President from 1952 to 1956. . . 

Today, more than ever, foremen 
find themselves in a position of au- 
thority which requires intelligent 
leadership and close contact with the 
people who must carry out orders. 

Their influence on the spirit of an 
organization is tremendous and so is 
the influence of the spirit of an or- 
ganization upon its efficiency of oper- 
ation. 

Since foremen and supervisors can 
exercise more influence on all work- 
ers than anyone else, no progressive 
company can afford to neglect its 
foreman training program. 

It is just as necessary as medical 
degrees for doctors and engineering 
degrees for engineers. A properly 
planned program will give the fore- 
man most of the basic information 
he needs to do his job. This training 
should cover all of the subjects which 
come within the scope of the fore- 
man’s responsibility. Without proper 
training, the foreman often has very 
little idea how to handle many situ- 
ations. 

We at Ohio Rubber have usually 
started off our foreman training pro- 
grams by having the President ex- 
plain their purpose and scope. Basic 
company policies affecting the ac- 
tivities of employees are explained 
and discussed. The company organi- 
zation charts are studied and the 
functions of each department and the 
channels of communication and re- 
sponsibility clarified. 

There is also a general discussion 
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of the broad principles of economics 
as applied to a manufacturing busi- 
ness. The paramount importance of 
the ability to earn good profits is 
emphasized. The relationships be- 
tween shareholders, customers, man- 
agement and labor are discussed, 
stressing instances where their in- 
terests are the same. 

We feel that having the President 
take the lead-off position in starting 
the training program is of great 
value in convincing foremen of the 
importance placed on this activity 
by top management. Succeeding ses- 
sions are conducted by other execu- 
tives and specialists and cover the 
entire field of foremanship. 

The most important subjects cov- 
ered include: Job instruction train- 
ing—how to teach someone else to 
do a job; human relations—how to 
get the best efforts from people with 
a genuinely friendly approach with- 
out sacrificing the dignity of leader- 
ship or the maintenance of shop dis- 
cipline; fire prevention and safety— 
what to do in case of fire and how to 
prevent injuries through enforce- 
ment of safety regulations; quality 
control methods and application— 
realization of the necessity for com- 
pliance with customer drawings and 
specifications to protect the com- 
pany’s reputation as a consistent and 
dependable source of supply for 
quality products, and the use of 
quality control as a scientific means 
of controlling quality and establish- 
ing the minimum inspection require- 
ments at minimum cost for each pro- 
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duct; waste control methods and pro- 
cedures including the use of regular 
monthly performance reports and 
the purpose and application of the 
waste-reduction bonus system; the 
purpose, preparation and use of ex- 
pense budgets for each department; 
a thorough understanding of the 
union contract so the foreman can 
explain its provisions, answer ques- 
tions and handle grievances as they 
arise, thus reducing to a minimum 
the preparation of written reports 
and the instigation of arbitration 
procedures; a reasonable working 
knowledge of certain provisions of 
the Wage & Hour and labor laws to 
avoid issuance of orders which are 
contrary to law and to facilitate cor- 
rection of any illegal actions on the 
part of employees. 

A knowledge of these subjects is 
essential to efficient supervision. It 
enhances the respect of employees 
for the foreman and reduces the 
probability of the guard-house law- 
yers deliberately trying to take ad- 
vantage of the foreman because they 
think they know more than he does. 
These are all examples of some of 
the more important facts all foremen 
should know. 

Training programs should be 
varied from time to time and should 
avoid repetition. These programs re- 
quire some extra effort and some 
real sacrifice of time. 

Good management today involves 
attention to civic responsibilities, 
especially within the community 
where a plant is located and where 
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the company employees reside. In 
very broad terms, things that are 
good for the community are good 
for a business located therein. Em- 
ployees need adequate schools for 
their children—otherwise they are 
likely to look elsewhere for employ- 
ment. 

A company needs good fire and 
police protection just as much as 
the city does. Management can be 
of great assistance in solving civic 
problems, especially in small com- 
munities. Incompetent management 
of the city’s business can cost a man- 
ufacturer heavily in umnecessary 
taxes. Foremen and engineers can 
lend assistance and advice which 
lead to better local government. 

We encourage members of man- 
agement to serve as city councilmen, 
on the Chamber of Commerce and 
other part-time civic activities of 
mutual benefit to the city, the com- 
pany and themselves. By keeping 
this close to local problems, we know 
what is going on most of the time 
and can often guide new projects in 
the right direction before it is too 
late. Industrial management is in- 
herently cost-conscious and can offer 
advice concerning the design, con- 
struction and materials used for 
water and sewer systems, road main- 
tenance and major construction pro- 
jects, thereby reducing costs and 
lowering tax rates for themselves and 
everyone else. Industry can provide 
the experience and ability which is 
often lacking in small city govern- 
ments. 
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Assistance in the administration of 
organized charities is an activity that 
can bring great credit to a Manage- 
ment Club and to the reputation of 
a company in any community. It also 
brings great personal satisfaction to 
anyone who gives his own time to 
help others who really need help. 

We believe that it is the duty of 
every member of management to en- 
courage charitable donations on the 
part of company employees and that 
such contributions should be facili- 
tated through payroll deductions on 
a voluntary basis. With the help of 
our Management Club, we set up the 
ORCO Consolidated Charity and 
Service Fund some years ago to 
handle employee contributions. 

Distribution of these funds is 
made by a Board of Control consist- 
ing of three members from manage- 
ment and three from the local union, 
with the Director of Public Relations 
as chairman ex-officio. 

Our Management Club sponsors 
and finances with their own funds a 
scholarship for sons or daughters of 
employees who want to go to college. 
One scholarship is open to the chil- 
dren of company employees on a 
competitive basis each year. When 
opportunities of this nature are made 
available to all employees by such 
generous action on the part of the 
members of management, it cannot 
fail to create a feeling of kinship 
and understanding throughout the 
entire organization. 
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No management club can fulfill its 
mission completely without the par- 
ticipation, cooperation, sympathy and 
active assistance of the top execu- 
tives of the company. Social activi- 
ties are important to the success of 
a management club, and some fi- 
nancial help from the company is 
entirely proper. Held within reason- 
able bounds, such activities relieve 
the tensions and conflicts of interest 
which occur inevitably in the daily 
conduct of any business, and serve to 
promote friendship and mutual 
understanding within the organiza- 
tion. 

The activities of the National 
Management Association in provid- 
ing educational material for the 
member clubs have been outstanding 
and are continually improving. 

The “Code of Ethics” expresses 
the basic philosophy essential to suc- 
cessful foremanship. 

“MANAGE,” the highly successful 
magazine, is well-planned and ex- 
tremely useful as a source of in- 
formation on what goes on in the 
management field. 

There can be no doubt that with 
the enthusiastic support of the mem- 
bership, the National Management 
Association will continue to grow 
and will use its influence to bring 
about a_ better understanding 
throughout the country of the high 
aims of management toward improv- 
ing the welfare of the nations. 


Condensed from an NMA National Conference speech. 











SCHOOLING 
the SOVIET 
SCIENTIST 


by Burton Rubin 





harsh methods. The law school of 
the University of Moscow, estab- 
lished later that century, began with 
a total enrollment of one. The West 
is now staring at the flood of excel- 
lent Soviet engineers and other scien- 
tific personnel pouring from a tre- 
mendous school system. 

The numbers represent no com- 
promise with quality. Social sciences 
and the humanities in the Soviet 


Union are, of course, trammeied by 
the Marxist ideology, and usually at- 
tract the less able or the quiescent. 
But the hard test of physical science 
requires demonstrable results, and 
Russian science, having survived a 
temporary tampering with genetics, 





S MANY of our educators envi- 
A ously point out, education,in the 
Soviet Union is a serious matter. The 
Russian secondary school and uni- 
versity student has no system of elec- 
tives that permits him to scatter his 
choices among courses in safe driv- 
ing, ballroom dancing, «advanced 
physical education and “mathematics 
made extra easy for the humanities 
major.” The Soviets believe in hard 
work, long hours and rewards in an- 
other—nonacademic—world. 

The West has derided Russia for 
centuries because of its clumsy imi- 
tations of foreign models. When 
Peter the Great set up the country’s 
first institutions for higher learning 
in the 18th century, he had to draft 
students for them with typically 
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is producing results of distinguished 
and, perhaps, frightening character. 

The Soviet student spends many 
more hours in classes and in out-of- 
class study than our students do. His 
government invests a greater propor- 
tion of the national product in its 
educational enterprise than ours does. 
The earnest character is built into 
the system by a series of incentives 
that insure that the long hours and 
government educational investment 
are efficiently used. The student 
knows that education opens the pos- 
sibility of advancement to status and 
privilege. 


ACADEMIC MERIT 


Entrance into Soviet higher edu- 
cation is determined almost solely on 
the basis of academic merit. The ex- 
ceptions are the ubiquitous Soviet 
“political reliability” qualification, 
and, frequently, the advantage of 
being the son of a party or govern- 
ment bigwig. With the abolition of 
tuition fees beginning with the 1956- 
57 academic year, competitive en- 
trance examinations became the only 
hurdle the students must jump to 
enter the ranks of the Soviet privi- 
leged elite. 


The vast system of state scholar- 
ships, variously reported to support 
75 to 90 per cent of the students in 
higher education, keeps the Soviet 
student serious. In fact, as the Soviet 
press often reports, the scholarship 
system places an unhealthy strain on 
many who are constantly anxious 
about losing them if their grades fall 
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below par. But it also ensures that 
only the academically gifted are able 
to survive. 

By contrast, tuition costs in Amer- 
ican higher education are already out 
of reach for many. Indeed, half of 
the top 20 per cent of our high 
school graduates fail to go on to col- 
lege. Other estimates show that 
about one-third of American high 
school students in the top two per 
cent of IQ scores do not go on to 
college. 

Soviet students first encounter the 
sciences in the Ten-Year School, the 
basic unit of Soviet general educa- 
tion. The school is composed of 
three units: the elementary grades, 
one through four; the intermediate 
grades, five through seven; and the 
upper grades, eight through 10. So- 
viet pupils, like Soviet workers, work 
a six-day week. Classes run for 33 
weeks a year, providing for a total 
number of class hours, over the 10- 
year period, of about 10,000. 

In a recent study of Soviet edu- 
cation, the Office of Education of 
the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare uncovered a 
disquieting fact. The study shows 
that Russian children get more hours 
of instruction in their 10-year system 
than American children do in the 12 
years spent in elementary and high 
school. 

What is of greater concern are the 
comparative figures on_ scientific 
training in the American and Soviet 
school systems. Unlike our system 
where curriculums vary according to 
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local conditions, all Soviet students 
up to the age of 17 study the same 
subjects. In the eighth to the 10th 
grades, approximately 41 per cent of 
class time is spent on sciences and 
mathematics, with an over-all total 
of about 35 per cent for the 10-year 
period. Mathematics classes, which 
include algebra, geometry and trig- 
onometry, are attended six hours a 
week, every year, for 10 years. Phys- 
ics begins in the sixth year, at three 
hours per week, and continues 
through the 10th. Chemistry begins 
in the seventh year, at three hours 
per week, and goes on for the re- 
maining four years before gradua- 
tion. 


CONTRAST AND COMPARISON 

In contrast, in 1955 less than one- 
third of American high school grad- 
uates had even one year of chemis- 
try; about one-fourth had one year of 
physics, and only one in seven had 
taken any advanced mathematics be- 
yond the arithmetic level. In 1954, 
23 per cent of our public high 
schools did not offer any physics or 
chemistry courses at all. 

How do the Soviet mathematics 
“ and science subjects compare to ours 
in scope? Nicolas DeWitt of Har- 
vard University, one of our leading 
experts on Soviet education, points 
out that a study of Soviet physics 
and chemistry textbooks for the 
ninth and 10th grades showed them 
to be comparable to those used by 
American college freshmen. 
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The Soviet graduation examina- 
tion problems in physics are on an 
equal level of difficulty with those 
in our Advanced Placement College 
Board tests. These tests are taken 
by only a very few American high 
school graduates who seek to qualify 
for sophomore standing in college 
physics. All Soviet 10-Year School 
graduates encounter these problems. 

In 1952, the 19th Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress set the goal 
of compulsory 10-year education for 
all Soviet children by 1960. Ad- 
vances made toward this goal in re- 
cent years have swelled the rolls of 
classes being graduated from the 10- 
Year Schools. Those graduates who 
are to go on to advanced training 
can choose either the higher educa- 
tional institutions, or the technicums 
where Soviet technicians of middle 
qualifications are trained. 

Until recently the technicums of- 
fered a four-year course of instruc- 
tion to those who passed entrance 
examinations and had seven years of 
general schooling or its equivalent. 
In the face of the growing number 
of people who were expected to com- 
plete the 10-Year School, shortened 
two-year programs were introduced 
in 1952. The training embraces all 
the specialties of the various Soviet 
social services and of the branches of 
the economy. Last year it is esti- 
mated that these technicums gradu- 
ated 140,000 new engineering tech- 
nicians. 
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SHORT OF THE MARK 


As the relative number of 10-Year 
School alumni increases among these 
graduates, technicum training will 
become more clearly equivalent to 
that of the American two-year tech- 
nical institutes above the high school 
level. Full and part-time students 
from our technical institutes and 
from the extension divisions of our 
colleges are graduating at the rate of 
20,000 a year. Karl O. Wermath, 
President of the Milwaukee School 
of Engineering, estimated this to be 
one-eighth of the number we need. 

Enrollment in Soviet higher edu- 
cational institutions is well below 
our figure of 3.5 millions. This year 
there are two million students study- 
ing in the three categories of Soviet 
higher education—residence, exten- 
sion and evening. It is, however, easy 
to be misled by this enrollment com- 
parison. Of the nearly 800 Soviet 
higher educational institutions, 37 
are universities, and the rest are tech- 
nical institutes of various specializa- 
tions corresponding to the tech- 
nicums. Of the 700 technical insti- 
tutes, some 200 are devoted exclu- 
sively to training various types of 


engineers. In 1956, the Soviets grad- 
uated 71,000 engineers; our graduat- 
ing crop was 35,000. 

A further illustration of the enor- 
mous technical and scientific spe- 
cialization of Soviet higher education 
is provided by the universities where 
Soviet scientists are trained. Of the 
total number of students in Soviet 
universities, some 50 per cent are 
enrolled in the pure science faculties 
—a figure that is unique and un- 
paralleled in any other educational 
system. 

One might wonder if the Soviet 
Union is not producing too much 
scientific muscle and too little re- 
flective brain. The results might hurt 
the Soviet state, but they might also 
create another danger for the world. 
We can take little comfort from pos- 
sible Russian incompetence in intel- 
lectual statesmanship. 

But if we permit ourselves greater 
room for big thoughts in American 
education, it is obvious that we are 
not making effective use of it. The 
Soviets are teaching us that we need 
more students in the hard discipline 
of the physical sciences and more 
hard study in the other fields of 
scholarship. —from CHALLENGE 





A hitchhiker was picked up by a big expensive car driven by an obviously 
wealthy Texan. Seeing a pair of horned rimmed glasses lying on the seat be- 


tween them, the hitchhiker remarked: 


“Shouldn't you be wearing your glasses while you're driving, sir?” 


"Don't give it no mind, son,” said the Texan. “It’s no trouble driving this 
way. The whole danged windshield is ground to my prescription.” 








The Protlem 
DRINKER 








MM” THAN 2,000,000 U.S. work- 
ers are either alcoholics or 
problem drinkers. Last year they 
cost U.S. industry more than $1 bil- 
lion and 13 million man-hours lost 
through absenteeism (average: 22 
days), slowdowns, inefficiency, acci- 
dents and loss of trained personnel. 

Time was when industry ferreted 
out such workers and fired them. To- 
day the boss still keeps a close eye 
out for the problem drinker, but it 
is more often to help than to fire 
him. Faced with new understanding 
of alcoholism as a mental illness— 
and with a nationwide shortage of 
trained workers—more and more 
companies are trying to reclaim the 
problem drinker for productive 
work. 

Progress toward solving the prob- 
lem was blocked in the past by the 
refusal of many companies to recog- 
nize that they had a problem, as well 
as by the fear that a program to help 
alcoholics would make the company 
appear to be a home for drunks. 


But many big corporations have 
courageously set examples for indus- 
try by creating their own programs 
or joining with other companies in 
community-type clinics. New York's 
Consolidated Edison Co.—one of the 
pioneers—in 1952 underwrote the 
cost of setting up a consultation 
clinic at New York University- Belle- 
vue Medical Clinic—which has since 
been joined by 13 other companies, 
including Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Metropolitan Life Insurance, 
the New York Times. 

Du Pont, Eastman Kodak, Allis- 
Chalmers and Boeing Airplane all 
have excellent and extensive pro- 
grams of their own for rehabilitating 
alcoholics. Scores of other companies 
have informal programs, or refer 
their workers to outside clinics, psy- 
chiatric help or such organizations 
as Alcoholics Anonymous, Chicago's 
Portal House, Boston’s Committee on 
Alcoholism, and Cleveland's Center 
on Alcoholism. 

The man such companies are out 
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to help is not the employee who goes 
on an occasional binge, but the 
worker whose job suffers from his 
drinking. 

“You must be very careful,” says 
Dr. Harold Vonachen, head of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co.'s medical depart- 
ment, “that you're not dealing with 
just the social phenomenon of mar- 
tinis before dinner or drinking one 
too many on Saturday night.” 

To discover the man who is hav- 
ing real trouble handling his liquor 
—and the problem strikes executive 
and machinist alike — companies 
brief supervisory personnel on the 
signs to watch for, such as frequent 
absenteeism (usually beginning on 
Monday), irritability, sloppy appear- 
ance. Supervisors are warned that 
sheltering the problem drinker does 
him a disservice. 

Once a problem drinker is spotted, 
he usually gets a heart-to-heart talk 
from his supervisor or from a mem- 
ber of the firm’s counseling staff, who 
refers him to the plant’s doctor, local 
clinics or rehabilitation groups. 

Most programs are voluntary, but 
a worker who refuses help leaves 
the company little choice but to dis- 
cipline him by short layoffs or even- 
tually fire him. 

Says an executive of California’s 
General Petroleum Co.: “We're in- 
clined to treat alcoholism as an ill- 
ness, but if a man won't help him- 
self, we have to dismiss him.” 

Many unions still hogtie such pro- 
grams by shielding alcoholics or 


creating a fuss when it becomes nec- 
essary to dismiss them, but more and 
more companies are winning active 
union support for their programs. 


HE EFFORT PAYS OFF hand- 

somely for the employer. Most 
former alcoholics are so grateful for 
the help they receive that they be- 
come standout workers on returning 
to the job. Often they form counsel- 
ing groups or act as personal mis- 
sionaries to other company problem 
drinkers. 

Allis-Chalmers has cut its firing 
rate for alcoholics from 95 per cent 
to eight per cent since it started its 
program in 1946, in the same time 
has cut its absentee rate among the 
treated from eight per cent to three 
per cent—lower than the plant aver- 
age. 

Considering such savings in pro- 
duction hours—and the fact that 
company programs for the problem 
drinker cost little—many companies 
consider help for the alcoholic not 
only humane but profitable. Says 
Henry Mielcarek, employee services 
manager for Allis-Chalmers: “We 
couldn’t afford not to have an al- 
coholism program.” He figures it 
saves the company at least $80,000 
a year in absenteeism costs alone. 

Nonetheless, says a member of 
Colorado's State Commission on Al- 
coholism, “many industries still are 
either unaware of alcoholism in their 
own plants or unwilling to acknowl- 
edge the problem.” 
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But, as many companies are be- _ itself. The best way to eliminate the 
ginning to realize, such attitudes not cost and waste of problem drinking 
only encourage the problem drinker in industry is to face up to the prob- 
in his course but harm the company lem. 


Reprinted from TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine; copyright, Time Inc., 1957. 





PRISON SPORTS CAR 


od OF MEN who aren't going anywhere for awhile have built a 
shiny pink sports car from a pile of junk. 
The men are inmates at the Iowa State Penitentiary and the auto was a 
gift to a prison official who is helping them rebuild their lives. 


Steelways, official publication of American Iron and Steel Institute, says 
the convicts hand-tailored the car for J. Roby Hilpert, the prison educational 
and athletic director. 


The publication says that Hilpert got into the act back in 1950 when 
Warden Percy A. Lainson wanted to set up a vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram that might enable the forgotten men to learn a trade and eventually 
earn a place in society. 


Their first project was an auto repair shop where skilled inmates became 
instructors and unskilled ones enrolled as students. No pressure was exerted 
—in fact, the men lost the daily 25 to 70 cents they might have earned in 
the prison’s factories—but many were willing to take the loss in order to 
learn to use their hands in constructive ways. 


Says Steelways: “Welding, body repair, sheet metal, radio and television, 
commercial art and paint shops were subsequently added, and each of them 
had a full complement of enthusiastic students. The problem, however, has 
always been to find enough work. Classes were forced to demonstrate in- 
genuity.” 

The publication says that it was during one of the slow periods that one of 
the inmates—an ex-forger—persuaded Hilpert to go to a local scrapyard 
and purchase for $12 a demolished 1940 Hudson and have it towed into the 
prison. With discarded parts from 12 different auto makes, they hand- 
built the sports car into a 100-mile per hour sports model complete with 
Zebra upholstery. 
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NOW IF 1 WERE THE BOSS... 


LARGE MIDWESTERN COMPANY had itself a week recently. It was “If I 
l \ Were Boss Week.” During that week, supervisors consulted with their 
subordinates to find out what improvements they would make if they were 
the boss. 


The company reported that their employees made several valuable sugges- 
tions, but it’s a pretty safe bet, according to Vision Inc., specialists in manage- 
ment services, that none of those suggestions hinted, however subtly, that the 
boss had in any way been remiss. 


There appears to be a trend afoot to have subordinates rate their boss's 
job performance. But the prediction is that though much interesting in- 
formation may emerge from this procedure, it will not include any criticism 
of the boss. 


A subordinate knows that his boss doesn’t relish criticism any more than 
he does. But, all talk of democracy notwithstanding, criticism directed up- 
ward isn’t expected. Should the unexpected happen anyway, the luckless 
subordinate can be made very uncomfortable, if he isn’t eased out altogether. 


The result is that no boss is likely to hear from his own subordinates about 
any ill will they may bear him. No matter how permissive he may be, he 
can’t expect to get past their guard. The golden silence from below may 
mean that they all think the boss is fine. But the boss-subordinate relation- 
ship is a complicated one, involvingya number of factors that may have 
nothing whatever to do with the give-and-take of work. In addition, it is 
difficult for even the best-intentioned boss to overcome the stereotyped 
thinking which often regards him as a powerful figure, judging his sub- 
ordinates and dispensing reward or punishment on the basis of that judg- 
ment. So the existence of irritants is more likely than not. 


Whether or not a manager has his subordinates’ good will seems to be 
getting top management's attention. In one company, management was 
thinking of promoting one of the younger men in a department to take over 
when the current department head was upped to a higher job. With the aid 
of a cooperative rank-and-filer, management fed the grapevine with news 
of its plan. Not until the harvest was in—showing that, except for a couple 
of chronic dissidents, the proposed job boost met with general enthusiasm 
from those who would be the young man’s subordinates—did management 
formally announce its decision. 


On the other hand, in another company, a man who headed some dozen 
professional people was tapped for a job which would increase his responsi- 
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bilities. Though very competent, his relations with his subordinates left 
much to be desired. The news of his impending increased jurisdiction spread 
quickly, as such news generally does. There was panic at the water coolers. 
Some of the panicky ones headed for the nearest employment agencies. So 
our man started his new assignment with only about two-thirds of the ex- 
perienced people he needed to make a good showing. No, he didn’t learn 
anything. He attributed the exodus to “top management's tight-fisted salary 
policy.” 

An executive who wishes to find out where his fences need mending is 
not necessarily stymied because his own people won't tell him. He can find 
out in other ways, and would be well advised to, provided his ego defenses 
can take it. If he is merely going to fret and stew over the discovery that he 
is not universally beloved, perhaps he'd better retain his comfortable insula- 
tion. Otherwise, deliberately or not, he is likely to make subordinates pay 
for his discomfort, and matters will be a good deal worse than before. 

No safe generalization can be made about all subordinates everywhere. 
But it has been observed many times, that no matter how much they may 
dislike their boss, subordinates are not likely to gripe about him to other 
executives and certainly not to his superiors. They will complain freely, 
however, to others on the same level as themselves. And, in this way, word 
inevitably reaches other executives. At least one of them will be only too 
happy to pass the word on to his colleague. Exaggerated and embroidered, 
no doubt, but the kernel of truth will be there. The executive who can re- 
sist the temptation to discount the whole thing because of its source may 
learn something. 

Subordinates tend to deal at arm’s-length with a boss they dislike or fear. 
They just don’t want any contact with the man if they can avoid it. Any 
manager, personally accessible to his subordinates, who has a goodly collec- 
tion of memos from them concerning matters which could just as well have 
been talked about, would do well to wonder why they wrote to him instead 
of talking to him. 

The staff meeting or conference can provide clues, too. A management 
consultant who specializes in training executives to be effective conference 
leaders, and has sat in on many meetings to see where improvement is 
needed, said that people have a natural urge to talk, to make themselves 
heard. So when a group of subordinates sits silent, letting the boss run on, 
not even responding to a request for an opinion or a suggestion, something's 
wrong with the relationship. 

Employees disturbed by a rumor or a top management move should turn 
to their boss for reassurance and protection. When they don’t, it may be 
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because they regard him as an enemy rather than someone concerned with 
their welfare. 

The list could go on indefinitely, but the executive on the lookout will 
find these yardsticks suggestive enough to start his own perceptions working. 

As for what can be done to mend matters, that is likely to be different for 
each man. And an executive who has discovered that something is wrong, 
usually finds out at the same time just what is wrong. He can take it from 
there, if he considers subordinate good will important enough. 
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“Never mind what the boys tell you. It isn’t necessary 
to sweep out the wind tunnel.” 





ARVIN INDUSTRIES: 
PROGRESS & RESPONSIBILITY 


HE DESIRABILITY OF HAVING foremen identify themselves with the man- 
‘eae is generally recognized throughout industry. Often, however, ex- 
ecutives mistakenly take for granted that this situation exists automatically. 

Although foremen are defined legally as members of management, per- 
sonal identification with the group is achieved psychologically only through 
their experience in working with fellow managers. Many firms do little to 
encourage this inter-relationship. Others set up either casual or formal com- 
mittees and conferences to promote it. 

One of the outstanding examples of the way an industrial firm can pro- 
mote the interaction of foremen, and thus strengthen their identification 
with the management group, is found at Arvin Industries, Inc., of Columbus, 
Indiana. 

According to Dr. Wilmar F. Bernthal, now a member of the faculty at the 
University of Colorado, Arvin is an outstanding example among firms par- 
ticipating in a recent study of the foremen’s committee role in management. 
The Arvin program shows a “management philosophy applied . . . through 
regular use of committees and foremen participating in the plant manager's 
conferences.” 

What is the Arvin philosophy and how is it applied to make the firm an 
outstanding example? 

In the words of Robert Munn, plants manager for Arvin’s Electronics and 
Appliances division, “We believe the foremen will identify themselves with 
and realize their importance in the management group if they are given 
more than just supervisory responsibilities, are consulted about all types of 
problems and are given an opportunity personally to follow through on ideas 
they present.” 

All Arvin foremen are members of a group called the Key Men’s Organi- 
zation. This group includes all supervisory personnel, and numbers more 
than 400 persons. Each Key Man is a member of one or more management 
committees which meet once a week and are given definite assignments. 
Some assignmenis are long-term studies while others take only a short time to 
complete. 

Examples are plant safety committees which have a continual assignment, 
and the “Parade of Products” committee which recently was charged with 
staging an exhibition of Arvin products for residents of central Indiana, 
where the firm’s 15 manufacturing plants are located. 
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Other committees work on absenteeism, plant lighting, conservation of 
materials and supplies, production, tooling, packaging, transportation and a 
myriad of other problems. Committee memberships are shifted frequently 
so each Key Man has an opportunity to work with different individuals on a 
variety of problems. 


“One of the most important things about these committees is that the 
ideas they generate are used,” says Munn. “When the men take part in a 
conference and make decisions, they know they haven't participated in only 
‘busy work’ but have made concrete contributions to the company and that 
their decisions will be acted on.” 


Munn believes this is one of the reasons why Arvin plants have estab- 
lished such excellent industrial safety records. Foremen’s committees are di- 
rectly responsible for improving safety practices in each plant. 


As a result, the radio plant in Columbus recently completed more than 
3,000,000" man-hours without a lost-time accident. The Hutchins plant, in 
which aut@motive mufflers and vinyl-metal laminates are produced, hasn’t 
had a lost time a¢fident since it went into operation two years ago. For a 
newly- established induyStriak plant to achieve such a recom ppreviously had 
i thought Practically. ssible..... 


sideration. 


“Often, if a foreman has an idea, the merits of which are doubted, he is 
given permission to test it in his own department before a final decision is 
reached.” 


Foremen also are encouraged to stimulate the flow of ideas from their own 
personnel. “When foremen see that creative ideas can come from all direc- 
tions, they usually are more apt to offer their own suggestions to their own 
supervisors and to take a more active part in management,” says Munn. 


“Arvin believes that its growth depends upon using all of the talents of 
all of its employes,” comments President Glenn W. Thompson. “That is one 
reason why we long have operated with a committee and conference type of 
management. It gives us the opportunity to use the talents of our managerial 
personnel to the fullest extent. 


“If, as we believe, this is the most efficient and progressive method of con- 
ducting our business so far as company officials are concerned, it should 
work with the plant supervisor and foreman equally as well.” 
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HE BLAW-KNOX EQUIPMENT Di- 

vision Management Club has for 
several years conducted its own 
course in public speaking—pattern- 
ing the program much after those of 
Toastmasters’ clubs. The objective 
has been to train and give weekly 
practice to about 30 fecently-ap- 
pointed foremen (and any old hands, 
too, who want to sign up) in the art 
of thinking and expressing them- 
selves. We all know that no mem- 
ber of management is very effective 
it he cannot get his ideas across to 
the other fellow. 

In discussing the future Manage- 
ment Club program with our top 
management advisors, our executive 
committee agreed to make this 
public speaking course available to 
the executive board members of our 
shop (CIO) union. Our thinking 
was that local union officers often 
have the same public speaking and 
self-expression problems that fore- 
men do, particularly when they have 
to sell a sound but unpopular idea. 

The union’s executive board ac- 
cepted the idea with just as much 
enthusiasm as our club officers had 


in extending it. The union was in- 
vited to send six representatives to 
the classes, and we gave the union 
complete freedom in naming the in- 
dividuals. 

The results have been remarkable. 
In many of the sessions, the union 
delegates did better than our Man- 
agement Club people. Management 
Club members had to work to keep 
their attendance records at the week- 
ly classes as good as those of the 
union delegation. 

Management Club members and 
the union officers got to know each 
other better and they reached that 
level of understanding and mutual 
respect where they could _intelli- 
gently, constructively discuss any 
problem put before them. Tempera- 
tures stopped rising (along with 
voices) during shop labor-manage- 
ment discussions. 

As one Blaw-Knox Management 
Club member expressed it: “I see 
now that many of our shop labor 
problems were due to good com- 
munications fundamentals not being 
practiced by either side.” 

We know that our Management 
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Club has given good help to union 
officers in getting their ideas over 
to the employee memberships. In 
helping the union officers, through 
their own personal initiatives, lighten 
their leadership burdens, we have 
helped create a better labor-manage- 
ment relationship. This has smoothed 
our operations. We work with better- 
qualified union leaders, too, partly 
because of their participation in 
this Management Club course. Their 
solutions to problems are usually 
pretty sound, and they explain them 
well. 

The same is true of our own Man- 
agement Club members, whose com- 
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munications ability has improved by 
an estimated 30 to 40 per cent. 

We estimate the grievances we 
have had to handle have markedly 
decreased since we brought the union 
leaders into our public speaking pro- 
gram. There are two reasons for 
this: both management leaders and 
labor leaders are getting through to 
each other better. 

And Blaw-Knox employees are 
getting better all-round leadership on 
the job from supervisors and at union 
meetings from more articulate union 
officers. 

Raymond Dessy, President, 
Blaw-Knox Equipment Div. 
Management Club 
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“Break it up, fellas! Break it up!” 















A Supervisor's Guide to Intelligent Labor Relations .... 


FACT 


by James Black 


“If you haven't got a case, pound the table and holler like the 
devil!” is a piece of advice that many a union negotiator has followed 
from time to time. Similarly, in a grievance hearing, if the shop 
steward or the aggrieved employee is behind the eight-ball on the 
basis of facts, the usual tactic is to charge discrimination on the part 


of the supervisor. 

Sometimes it works, particularly 
if a foreman lacks the written records 
to make his accusations stick. 


WHEN THE WINE IS RED 


Take the affair of Charlie String- 
fellow (name fictitious), a machine 
operator at a Southwestern heavy 
machinery plant. Charlie was a pleas- 
ant sort of fellow and a capable em- 
ployee—most of the time. But 
Charlie enjoyed his drink, and there 
were occasions when he arrived at 
work flying high on both wings. He 
did it once too often. His punish- 
ment—a three day: lay-off. 

As a supervisor you know that one 
of the fundamental rules of any com- 
pany is the one that prohibits al- 
cohol either on the inside or the out- 


side of an employee while he is on 
the firm’s property. You also know 
that proving a man drunk is not the 
easiest job in the world, unless his 
condition is extremely obvious. Even 
then, the sailing is not always 
smooth. Other workers do not like to 
testify against their associate. The 
accused himself will swear, perhaps 
sincerely, that on the occasion when 
you claimed he was tipsy he was as 
sober as a judge, that the odor you 
detected on his breath was merely a 
medicine he had taken as a precau- 
tion against a sore throat. 

In essence, such was the story of 
Charlie Stringfellow, and it had some 
weight. For Charlie was a union 
steward, popular among his constit- 
uents. He claimed that the suspen- 
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sion he received for being under the 
influence of alcohol was unfair; that 
in reality it was a Comspiracy among 
the foremen “to get him.” His case 
came before an arbitrator. Shall we 
see how he made out? 


THE CASE OF CHARLIE 
STRINGFELLOW 

To judge Charlie Stringfellow’s 
story properly you must have the 
background facts. 

Here is what happened: 

Charlie Stringfellow reported to 
work on the second shift. He was in 
the company of two of his friends. 
Both later testified that they had 
been with him during the entire 
day, that he had not taken a drink, 
that he was in no way under the 
influence of alcohol. 

“We had been killing time around 
union hall,” they claimed. “Nobody 
drank anything.” 

However, a maintenance foreman, 
who checked Stringfellow’s machine 
shortly after the shift started, stated 
that he smelled liquor on String- 
fellow’s breath, that Stringfellow was 
in an unsteady condition and ap- 
peared like a man much the worse 
for a few drinks. 

To counter this evidence, a ma- 
chine operator who worked next to 
the accused employee said he had 
seen no indication that Stringfellow 
had been drinking. A general fore- 
man, however, was equally empha- 
tic to the contrary. 

“I talked to Stringfellow for about 
three minutes,” he said. “His tongue 
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was pretty doggoned thick. I told 
Stringfellow’s foreman about it. I 
advised him to put a check on the 
man to see if he had been drinking.” 

Stringfellow’s foreman moved in. 
Apparently he had no doubt as to 
the condition of the employee. 

“The grievant could not walk 
steadily and his eyes were in a fixed 
stare.” 

Another foreman backed this story. 
“Yes,” he said, “Stringfellow was 
highstepping along like a man walk- 
ing in water. He was wobbly and 
talked abnormally.” 


WHAT WERE THE FACTS? 


There you have it! Stringfellow 
had friends who swore he was com- 
pletely sober. On the other hand, 
four supervisors, including String- 
fellow’s boss, were convinced he was 
not fit to do his work. 

Stringfellow refused to see the 
company doctor. He was sent home 
and given a three-day suspension. 

Was Stringfellow drunk? Or was 
he the victim of a management con- 
spiracy? 

It is apparent from the stories of 
the witnesses that there was a 
marked conflict of testimony. And, 
perhaps not so strangely, the con- 
tradictions appeared to break down 
along party lines. 

Management based its case on the 
testimony of its supervisors. It also 
produced records to show that String- 
fellow had been sent home on two 
previous occasions for drinking, that 
on the last occasion he had been 
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warned his punishment would be 
even more severe if he did not mend 
his habits. 

The union argued that Stringfel- 
low had been sober, that it was per- 
sonal malice and an anti-union at- 
titude on the part of supervision that 
got him into trouble. Stringfellow 
even testified that his foreman had 
refused to accept grievances from 
him and had threatened “to get his 
job.” 

On this point the officers of the 
union presented a solid front and 
backed the story of their colleague. 
They agreed that Stringfellow’s boss 
had exhibited personal prejudice in 
his day-to-day relations with the em- 
ployee. 


Was Stringfellow drinking? There 
were witnesses among the employees 
who told the arbitrator that so far as 
they could see, on the day in question 
Stringfellow had been as clear of eye 
and firm of tread as an anti-saloon 
leaguer at a political rally. 


REASONING OF THE 
ARBITRATOR 


It was up to the arbitrator. He 
had to determine who was telling the 
truth. 

He said, “We start with the pre- 
sumption that it is not only manage- 
ment’s right but also its responsi- 
bility to check on the condition of 
employees under its supervision. If 
an employee whom management 
thought was intoxicated were al- 
lowed to operate a machine, that 
would be as much of a breach of re- 
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sponsibility as to permit an employee 
to continue working when he was 
sick or injured. Neither the union 
nor fellow employees have this re- 
sponsibility, although the union has 
testified that it has always asked em- 
ployees to take time off and not re- 
port to work when it was obvious 
they were under the influence of 
whiskey. 

“The president of the union has 
himself testified that he has requested 
employees to go home when he saw 
signs of intoxication. He has also 
said that he has been called by fore- 
men on a number of occasions when 
the latter considered that employees 
were intoxicated, but, by his own ad- 
mission, he has never once agreed to 
send an employee home.” 

The arbitrator then turned his at- 
tention to Charlie Stringfellow’s wit- 
nesses and to Charlie Stringfellow 
himself. 

“Rank-and-file employees have no 
responsibility for the conduct of a 
fellow employee and seldom report 
one for drinking. They are usually 
uncertain about the facts. And they 
don’t like to be regarded as inform- 
ers. People who are charged with 
intoxication are notoriously unreli- 
able as to their own condition. It is, 
therefore, up to management to 
check on an employee’s sobriety, and 
if unconvinced of it to take him of 
the job.” 

This effectively disposed of the 
stories of Stringfellow, his fellow 
union officers and the other witnesses 
for the defense. The arbitrator next 
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considered the union's contention 
that the employee was a victim of a 
supervisory Conspiracy. 

“To place credence in this argu- 
ment,” he observed, “I would have 
to believe that the conspiracy was 
planned in advance. It is hardly 
likely. Two of the foremen in ques- 
tion had observed Stringfellow be- 
fore his own supervisor had seen 
him and had reported his condition 
to the latter. All four foremen testi- 
fied fully, positively—and withstood 
cross examination. None of the 
supervisors appeared like men who 
would enter a conspiracy to injure 
an employee on the basis of manu- 
factured evidence. In fact, the griev- 
ant himself has stated that his rela- 
tions with two of the witnesses 
against him were very cordial.” 

In conclusion, the arbitrator turned 
to the final piece of evidence against 
Stringfellow. “The clinching fact in 
this dispute,” he remarked, “is String- 
fellow’s refusal to go to the company 
doctor for a sobriety test. He refused 
to do this, so he claims, because he 
had once received inadequate treat- 
ment after he had sustained an in- 
jury. Other union witnesses have 
testified against the adequacy of the 
doctor, but no evidence of any kind 
was introduced to substantiate their 
allegations. 


“The union also took exception to 
the suggestion of a sobriety test for 
Stringfellow on the grounds that this 
was the first time it had ever been 


suggested. The union said this 
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proved its point that there was a 
conspiracy against the employee. 

“I disagree. Mr. Stringfellow had 
been sent home on two previous oc- 
casions for drinking. He had not 
protested these incidents. However, 
when faced with a three-day suspen- 
sion he did protest, but he refused 
the opportunity his foreman gave 
him to clear himself by a medical 
examination. When he did this he 
assumed the burden of proving his 
own innocence. This he has failed 
to do. The presumption must be in 
favor of his supervisor, whose re- 
sponsibility it was and in whose 
judgment it was that he was under 
the influence of intoxicants. This 
grievance is dismissed.” 


DRINKING HARD TO PROVE 

In the situation we have just re- 
counted, the company was fortunate. 
A capable arbitrator heard the case. 
His decision was entirely sensible 
and just. But, in arguments of this 
kind, management is not always so 
lucky. Many arbitration decisions, 
particularly when they involve dis- 
missal, have been based on curious, 
even distorted, reasoning. In one in- 
stance, an arbitrator reinstated some 
employees in their jobs even though 
they were found by their foremen in 
a barroom, drinks in front of them. 
The employees swore they had been 
caught before they had had a chance 
to sip the cup that cheers. Manage- 
ment had failed to include in its 
charge the rule infraction of which 
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they were also guilty—leaving their 
work without permission. 

So the arbitrator ruled that the 
case of drinking on the job had not 
been proved and that, technically, 
the employees could not be charged 
with any other offense because it had 
not been included in the original 
specifications. 

There is another case where an 
umpire returned an employee to 
work on the grounds that he was 
merely “half-drunk” and that dis- 
missal was too severe a penalty for 
that offense. 

These are extreme examples, ad- 
mittedly. But they do go to show 
what you are up against in a drink- 
ing case. By the time your argument 
is heard by an arbitrator everybody is 
sober. Memories are hazy. Unless 
your evidence is air-tight, your ac- 
tion may be upset. That’s why you 
need witnesses. And that’s why your 
witnesses should come from the 
ranks of supervision. Employees can- 
not be counted on to back you up 
even if they have observed what 
happened. They feel no responsi- 
bility. They don’t like to be “tat- 
tlers.” 


JUDGMENT ON FOREMANSHIP 


What about the Stringfellow case 
from the point of view of foreman- 
ship? Was it well handled? 

Apparently so. Stringfellow’s su- 
pervisor was able to produce records 
that showed conclusively that the em- 
ployee had been sent home twice be- 
fore for coming to work under the 
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influence of liquor. The records also 
showed that Stringfellow had been 
warned his next offense would bring 
a penalty. When it happened and the 
employee's condition was brought to 
his foreman’s attention by other su- 
pervisors, the foreman acted prompt- 
ly and intelligently. His suggestion 
that Stringfellow submit to a medical 
examination revealed his desire to be 
completely fair. In fact, this act 
clinched his case, for the arbitrator 
considered it proof positive that, far 
from acting arbitrarily or vindic- 
tively, the foreman gave the em- 
ployee every chance. 

Yes, Stringfellow’s foreman knew 
his job and did it. There is only one 
argument against management's ac- 
tion. Some would think a three-day 
penalty for a three-times loser ona 
drunk charge extremely lenient. In 
many plants, intoxication is cause for 
instant dismissal. At most plants it 
means a very severe penalty if the 
offender is in such a condition as to 
bring wide attention to himself. 
Evidently Stringfellow was in that 
kind of condition. 

The plant rule was clear. It for- 
bade the possession of or the con- 
suming of alcoholic beverages on 
company property. It forbade an em- 
ployee to be under the influence of 
whiskey at any time during working 
hours. The right of management to 
penalize an offender for these acts 
was Clearly stated. Yet Stringfellow 
had gotten away with drunkenness 
twice before. It’s not surprising he 
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thought he could get away with it 
again. 

Of course, on the matter of in- 
toxication, a foreman must use good 
judgment. Many a man comes to 
work with the faint trace of alcohol 
on his breath. But he may be suf- 
fering from no more than a hang- 
over. Perhaps he was at a party the 
night before and stayed up too late. 
In a half hour or so, the effect of his 
“night out” will have vanished. 

Stringfellow was obviously not 
tagged for an offense like that. He 
was working second shift. So he 
must have been drinking during the 
day, even though he knew he had to 
report to work within a few hours. 

The matter of drinkirig is a tough 
problem to handle. But it is a mat- 
ter that can never be allowed to get 
out of hand. 
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A supervisor in an eastern manu- 
facturing plant fired a hard-to-get 
tool maker during the war. He said, 
in explaining his action, “I can’t fire 
the sweeper for drinking while I 
close an eye to what my skilled em- 
ployees do. Sometimes the price of 
discipline is to punish your best man. 
It shows others that plant rules are 
applied impartially.” 

In the case of Charlie Stringfellow 
you can only go by the record. How- 
ever, judging from his past perform- 
ance, the three-day penalty he re- 
ceived was more than moderate. At 
many companies behavior like his 
would have meant dismissal. String- 
fellow, in this book, was lucky. It’s 
surprising he even entered a griev- 
ance. Maybe the fact that he did in- 
dicates a certain laxity in discipline. 


This case is based on one described in the LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER. The inci- 
dent has been slightly altered to discuss the subject from the supervisor's point of view. 





Hillbilly (showing new home to bride): 

“Well, gal, how d’ya like it?” 

Wife: “T’aint bad, but there's no door.” 
Hillbilly: “Was you fixin’ on goin’ some place?” 












The foreman reported that the jury was unable to reach a verdict. The 






judge reproved the jury, saying that the case was a very clear one and one 
upon which an early verdict should have been reached. Then he remanded 
them to the jury room for further deliberations. 


“And if you don’t reach a verdict before evening,” the judge said, “I'll 


have twelve suppers sent in to you.” 


“May it please your honor,” spoke up the foreman, “but I suggest you make 


it eleven suppers and a bale of hay.” 
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ORROR FLOODED THE CIVILIZED WORLD (such as it was) when 
an unknown Neanderthal caveman devised the ultimate 
weapon—a combination of the club with bits of stone embedded 
in its business end. Statesmen meeting in solemn council agreed 
that the two-weapons-in-one concept was so frightful that it would 
mean the end of the world if it ever came to be used in combat. 
They nodded quick accord when the eldest and the wisest of them 
all said the weapon therefore never would be used, and perhaps it 
was 
A GOOD THING years—until somebody comes up 
with an even newer weapon. Then 
—that it had been invented, for there'd be danger until an answer to 
now there would be no war with jr was found, to be followed, of 
the tribe on the next hill or with course, by still another awesome 
any tribe of savages anywhere. weapon. 
Much the same thing has been Well. is the— 
said of every new weapon as it came 
along—gunpowder, the cannon, the END OF WORLD 
armored vessel, the airplane, the jet —almost upon us? There are two 
bomber, the atomic bomb, the hy- ways to look at practically every- 
drogen destroyer, the intercontinen- thing. Consider the $150 shoes— 
tal ballistic missile, and so on. perfectly-matched baby alligator 
But take comfort. The Atomic skins, packed in a velvet-lined 
Energy Commission is working on wooden case and two chamois draw- 
pills that would protect us all from string bags—offered by Field & Flint, 
radiation. The pills would defeat the shoe manufacturer of Brockton, Mass 
effects of strontium 90, one of the And take a look at the $200 gloves 
most dangerous products of nuclear in white glacé kid, with jewels and 
explosions. This would stave off the embroidery offered by Kislav. 
end of the world for a few more It might be that shoes at $150 and 
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gloves at $200 indicate the opulence 
and taste for luxury that led to the 
downfall of Rome. Or (and this 
seems more likely) they could be 
considered a trend toward the offer- 
ing, selling and use of quality mer- 
chandise instead of the downgrading 
that would accompany a recession. 


QUALITY 


Listen to Richard N. Tarlow, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Stone-Tar- 
low, of which Field & Flint, maker 
also of the well-known line of Foot- 
Joy golf shoes, is a subsidiary: 

“We had a good reason for offer- 
ing shoes at $150 a pair. We wanted 
to make and sell the best shoes that 
could possibly be made, and in so 
doing we would link our name to a 
quality product and to fashion. We 
introduce hundreds of styles every 
year, and the big problem is that 
men are slow to accept shoes from 
a fashion angle. We are trying to 
create a fashion concept.” 


INCENTIVE 


And listen to Norman Blum, head 
of the advertising agency of that 
name, who represents Buscarlet 
Glove Company, maker of the Kislav 
glove: 

“There is no question but that the 
consumer who is in a position to 
purchase quality is being completely 
forgotten by the retailers of our 
country. This situation, if permitted 
to expand, will gradually eliminate 
the structure that has been the basis 
of maintaining, at the highest stand- 
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ard in the world, the retail business 
in the United States. 

“Without quality and luxury there 
will be no incentive to create the 
fashions that are essential in con- 
tinuing consumer interest. Letters are 
being received from store presidents 
who are beginning to_ realize 
the necessity of thinking seriously 
and, before it is too late, making 
plans to change the present-day pol- 
icy of ‘thinking cheap and selling 
cheap.’ ” 


THE SMALL CITIES 

Now listen to Maurice Olen, who 
has built a chain of general retail 
stores from two to more than 100 
in just 10 years. Mr. Olen hit on the 
idea of building his stores, handling 
a general line of merchandise in the 
smaller towns and cities that the big 
retailers usually avoid. 

Mr. Olen attracts and retains ex- 
ecutives of top quality. His idea is 
that such a man, commanding a good 
salary, can solve a problem for many 
stores as easily as for one. Further, 
he uses a scientific approach in man- 
aging retail stores. He and his as- 
sociates, joined in what the chain 
calls a “management group,” are 
using inventory and quality control 
and concentrating on price-ranges 
that will attract the largest number 
of customers. 

The Olen chain is busy gathering 
statistical material on retailing pat- 
terns in smalier cities. Some of the 
results are— 
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EYE-OPENERS 

—for the big merchandisers who 
had thought they knew all there was 
to know. In the first issue of a new 
publication, “The Olen Report,” Mr. 
Olen analyzes purchasing patterns in 
eight southern states. He finds that 
the average woman buys a minimum 
of seven dresses a year and wants 
more of a city-style high-fashion ap- 
proach. 

Small-city women are more so- 
phisticated than the merchants had 
thought, and they want merchandise 
never seen before in their areas. 

In no instance does price rate as a 
No. 1 factor in any apparel purchase. 
Fashion and styling come first. 

They prefer to cut expenditures 
for clothing and food, before recrea- 
tion and luxuries, when economy 
forces reduced purchasing. 

New studies are in progress on 
taste and price levels, along with 
research on where the customer 
wants to make purchases. Mr. Olen’s 
approach to his work is by no means 
unique. American management gen- 
erally is taking increasing interest 
in— 

WHAT THE PUBLIC THINKS 

—and doing something about it. 
John W. Hill, chairman of Hill & 
Knowlton, Inc., international public 
relations concern, reports that nearly 
5,000 American companies have 
public relations departments of 
counsel, as compared with hardly 50 
such companies 30 years ago, when 
he began in the business. 
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He writes in “Corporate Public 
Relations—Arm of Management,” 
just published at $3.50 by Harper & 
Brothers, that this rapid rise of the 
relatively new profession of public 
relations is the product of increasing 
respect by management for public 
opinion and its recognition of the 
importance of good will in the suc- 
cess of corporate enterprise. The re- 
sult is that many corporations that 
once cared little for public opinion 
now operate with their inner work- 


ings fully exposed. 


HAVE A MINT 


The American way of doing busi- 
ness is spreading to other countries, 
and marketers elsewhere are taking 
the leadership away in many in- 
stances. Have you seen a candy mint 
called Pez—short for pfeffermintz, 
the German word for peppermint? 

Edward Haas, president of Pez- 
Haas, the manufacturer (a concern 
that is to Europe what General Foods 











is to this country), has adopted 
American merchandising and adver- 
tising methods, along with innova- 
tions in counter and pocket dispen- 
sers, to spur quick acceptance for the 
product. 

Mr. Haas and his associates, some 
in Europe and some in this country, 
not only worked out the holders that 
keep the product clean, but devised 
special types that look like an Easter 
bunny, Santa Claus, a space man or 
whatever a practical man with im- 
agination might dream up. 

It is worth noting that not all the 
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good ideas are automatically Ameri- 
can in origin. 


SETBACKS 

Sometimes we take a step back- 
ward without the intervention of a 
merchandiser from abroad. One such 
was the decision by the Whitehall 
Pharmacal Company to withdraw the 
advertising of its Kolynos tooth- 
paste from the Grey Advertising 
Agency because its president, Arthur 
Fatt, said on a television show that 
he had used a competitive brand that 
morning. 

The sponsor no doubt could find 
an agency that pledged 100 per cent 
use of the product—but would that 
agency also do a job as good as one 
that sampled the competition to 
know what it was fighting and how 
to go about it? 

Advertising is a great force in 
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widening distribution, and using the 
miracles of mass production and 
marketing to cut costs so that every- 
one can share what we can produce. 
Such a client, penalizing an agency 
for a trivial reason that isn’t a reason 
at all, can only slow our progress. 
It is a sign of— 


GOOD HEALTH 


—that most American corpora- 
tions and American businessmen 
generally have a forward-looking 
view. It may just be possible that 
the succession of “ultimate” weapons 
may not destroy the world, after all. 
Certainly if men and women of good 
will can work to build private enter- 
prise, there is reason to believe we 
can shape the kind of world that will 
advance toward peace—if only be- 
cause it must. 
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HAVE SOLVED THIS / fj 
by Lloyd P Brenberger 


| NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates 
of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
marked no later than April 10, 1958. Address your so- 
_ lutions of no longer than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 321 
West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

















PROBLEM No. 25 
DON’T DO ASI DO.... 


Bill, one of the screw-machine operators of machining 2, hailed his general 
foreman as he was walking through the department. 

“Say, Mac... I've got something eating me. This morning, Foreman Joe 
called me in, and proceeded to blast me about being late two mornings in a 
row. I just live down the street from him—and it's not that I spy on him, 
but I do notice what he’s doin’ every now and then. A coupla’ days when 
he called in sick he was out paintin’ the window sash on his house. Then, 
last Christmas, my wife said she saw him doing some shopping about a week 
before the holidays. My little girl is diabetic, and sometimes it’s pretty tough 
to get things squared away in the morning. I understand about the impor- 
tance of being here on time, and all that stuff, and I tried to explain to Joe 


—but, well, he said if I was late again he'd have to give me three days off!” 
If you were foreman Joe's boss, how would you answer Bill? 


(Remember the deadline: April 10, 1958) 
64 
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THIS WAS SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM NO. 22 


Bill Doe walked into his office with a 
puzzled look on his face. His boss noticed 
his expression and said, “What's trou- 
bling you, Bill, something wrong on the 
job?” 

“No, not exactly,” replied Bill. “It’s 
just that I have just had the old switch- 
eroo pulled on me. You know the new 
man who was transferred into the de- 
partment—well, his production has been 
double the output of the rest of the men. 
He just came up and told me that since 
his output was double that of anyone 
else on the group, he should be getting 
double pay. Ridiculous as it seems, he 
was honestly sincere. And even more ri- 
diculous I have to admit I couldn't give 
him a logical or reasonable answer! 
Maybe we should remove the maximum 
that can be earned under our incentive 
system. But that doesn’t give him an 
answer now, does it?” How would you 
have answered this one? 


SHAKE HIS HAND 


By Albert Bonosky, 
Westinghouse Electric Company, 
General Purpose Control Div., 
Buffalo, New York. 


After recovering from the shock, I 
would have certainly shook this new em- 
ployee’s hand and really told him how 
pleased I was that he had performed 
such a feat. 

After some careful thought the answer 
appears obvious. Either this man_ has 
come up with a terrific new method or he 
has shown me how lax I have been in 
permitting my men to get away with do- 
ing a half-day’s work. 

If it is the first reason, then I would 
show this new employee how to turn in 
a suggestion. With double production 
this suggestion would really pay off. 

If, after investigation, I find that I have 
been lax in my duty, I would explain to 
this employee honestly what the situation 
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THE WINNERS 
Here are the best solutions to the 
supervisory problem No. 22. The 
winners have received checks for $10 
each and a handsome two-color Merit 
Award certificate suitable for fram- 
ing. 


is. Then I would take the proper steps 
either to have a new time study or de- 
vise a new method to clean up this situa- 
tion. 

As for this new man, I would thank 
my lucky stars that he is in my depart- 
ment and if he continues to show this 
kind of interest we have the makings of 
an excellent supervisor. 


WIN THE RACE? 

By C. F. Thomallo, 
Hughes Aircraft Company, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Though there are several aspects to the 
question of the new man, the answer re- 
mains but one—and this answer can be 
expressed in several ways. Actually, the 
answer is disclosed to us in everything 
we see, whether it be in industry or in 
the stars we see at night. What would 
happen to a factory if each man raced to 
outdo the other man? What would hap- 
pen to our earth if the capacity of its 
sun spent its energy in a moment's time 
to outdo the other suns of the universe? 

Which boat would win the race if 
oarsmen of one boat pulled at the ca- 
pacity of their strength while each mem- 
ber of a second boat pulled in unison, 
modifying the output of his energy to 
meet the need as it arose? ... Does a 
swimmer racing on the straightaway let 
his stronger arm outdo the other one? If 
this were so, would he not swim a 
crooked course? 

Remove the transformer from the elec- 
tric line and the power will run rampant, 
destroying those who'd harnessed it. If 


































the new man be allowed to produce his 
maximum, and Bill be allowed to en- 
courage him to continue so, will man- 
power not confuse and dissipate itself? 

Because of this propensity in man to 
outshine and outdo his fellowworker in 
the plant, certain standards of manpower 
measurement have been generally adopted 
by industry. These standards set a mini- 
mum and maximum production require- 
ment for the workmen. Workers are re- 
quired to remain within the limits of 
these standards. 

For those who look for incentive, there 
are the supervisory positions to which 
quality of workmanship paves the way. 

The answer then, to the new man’s 
question, is balance of the whole—stand- 
ards, harmony at work, schedule—call it 
what you will, the meaning remains the 
same. 


EXAMINE TIME STUDY 

By Preston Allen, Mfg. Engineer, 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

It is necessary to first make certain as- 
sumptions in this problem: 

1. An incentive plan is in effect where- 
by an individual employee may produce 
an unlimited number of parts, but is 
governed by a ceiling in rate of pay. 

2. The earnings are computed on an 
individual basis and no other employees 
share in the production, which is above 
the ceiling rate. 

The first step would be for Bill to 
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very closely examine, with the industrial 


engineer, the time-study sheets involved | 
in this operation, and to make sure that [ 
the job is performed in accordance with | 


the study. If all is in order and the en. 
gineer making the study was competent, 
then we must acknowledge that the new 
man is an exceptional operator. 


Bill is evidently governed by a union 
contract and/or company policy which 
will not permit him to compensate the 
employee for his extra effort. If this be 
the case, then Bill should make every 
effort to reclassify, promote or transfer 
the employee to a job where the company 
and employee could benefit from such 
outstanding efficiency. 

It is also possible that this employee 
is highly efficient in this particular opera- 
tion and not too efficient in others. If 
this be the case, then Bill has a much 
more complex problem. Bill can only 
try to convince his management that the 
maximum rate is unfair to the exceptional f 


employee and, further, that it would tend f 


to defeat the overall incentive program 
by causing employees to set their pac 
just under the maximum. 

If management is in a position to con- 
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sider Bill’s recommendation, then Bill 
should explain to the employee that con-| 
sideration is being given to his problem) 
and any further information will be} 
passed along to him. ; 
If Bill cannot remove the maximum, 
or transfer the employee, then he can only 
explain very tactfully the position of 
management in the matter. 











and engineering. 


| Professor Brenberger, who writes the problem for “How Would You Have 
| Solved This?” and judges the entries of contestants, is head of the Department 
| of Industrial Engineering of the University of Dayton. 

| the General Motors Institute and has had wide experience in industrial relations 
In recent years he served as a project supervisor for a secret 
| Air Force and Navy research program. He spends part of his free time con- 
ducting a specialized management development training course, which he 
| organized for Air Force reserve officers. 













He is a graduate of 
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past rwo years. More significant, 667 of first-level supervisors had attended. 
When asked what they would be interested in learning more about, four 
subjects were rated top by the respondents. They are: Practical Human 
Relations, Effective Speaking, Creative Thinking, Supervisor Responsibilities 


and Management & Control. 


The need for this information has been apparent for some time. Im- 
portant decisions and planning, especially at the national level, have been and 
continue to be made, based upon assumptions about such factors as members’ 
jobs and educational background. As the Association continues to grow, it 
becomes increasingly important to have accurate information regarding 
these factors. Continuous analysis of the membership, furthermore, will en- 
able the NMA to spot trends in the composition of its membership which 


will, of course, weigh heavily in its long-range planning. 





NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


MARCH: 10 years—Guyan Eagle Supervisory Club, Amherstdale, W. Va.; 
Island Creek Management Clubh—Wyoming Div., Marianne, W. Va. 5 
jears—Aerodex Management Club, Miami, Fla.; Art Metal Foreman's Club, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Oliver Management Club of York, Pa. 

APRIL: 15 years—Foremen's Club of Greater Cincinnati; Clark Transmis- 
ion Division Management Club, Jackson, Mich.; Ilco-Lockwood Manage- 
ment Club, Fitchburg, Mass.; Rocky Mountain Management Club, Denver, 
Colo. 10 years 





Acme Industrial Management Club, Chicago; Ryerson Man- 
agement Club of Chicago; Sherwin-Williams Management Club of Chicago; 
Los Angeles TWA Management Club. 5 years—Eaton Valve Division Man- 
agement Club, Battle Creek; Ethyl Management Club, Houston; Hussmann 
Aircraft Management Club, St. Louis. 
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